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Tue Minnesota Historical Society 
in its regular session of April 14 was 


treated to a pleasant surprise by be- . 


coming the recipient of a handsomely 
painted, full-length portrait of Joseph 
Rolette, presented by an_ intimate 
friend of that worthy pioneer, Hon. 
Charles E. Flandrau. There was a 
good attendance of members of the 
society, and the usual routine busi- 
ness had heen disposed of, and the 
president had announced a motion 
for adjournment, when Judge Flan- 
drau stepped forward and craved the 
attention of the society for a 
moment. 

Taking up a central position in the 
room, with one hand on the case con- 
taining George Washington’s library 
chair,* Judge Flandrau said: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of 


* This is a genuine chair of George Wash- 
ington, lately presented to the society by 
George B. Clitheral, of Louisiana, 





AN OLD FRENCH TRADER OF. ROMANTIC MEMORY. 


JOSEPH ROLETTE—HIS PORTRAIT PRESENTED TO. THE MINNESOTA HISTORICAL 


SOCIETY. 









the Executive Council of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society: 

I propose .this .evening to present 
to the..historical, society a portrait of 
Hon. Joseph. Rolette; whom all old 
settlers -will. well remember. The 
great-grandfather of our subject emi- 
grated from Normandy in France to 
Canada, and formed a colony there; 
with them was his grandfather, then 
twelve years old. It is believed that 
the brave Montcalm was one of the 
number of these colonists. Many of 
them became discouraged by the 
hardships they were compelled to en- 
dure, and returned to Normandy. 
The Rolettes remained. Jean Joseph 
Rolette, the father of our Joseph, was 
born in Quebec, September 24, 1781. 
He received. a collegiate education in 
Quebec from the Jesuit fathers, and 
was designed for the priesthood, but 
he engaged in business first at Mon- 
treal, then for a while in Windsor, 
opposite Detroit, and finally located 
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at Prairie du Chien about 1801 or 
1802. He became an enterprising In- 
dian trader, and was well established 
in business when the Americans in 
1814 took possession of the place. 
They built a stockade and called 
it Fort Shelby. Rolette was then ab- 
sent at Mackinaw, and joined Col. 
McKay’s expedition to recapture 
Prairie du Chien. Hehad some rank 
in Anderson’s company, and took a 
leading part in the campaign against 
Prairie du Chien, and for his good 
conduct was offered a captaincy in 
the British army, which he declined. 
His activity in the British service was 
remembered against him by the 
Americans in after years, but he con- 
tinued his Indian trade successfully 


up to 1820, when John Jacob Astor 
offered him a leading position in the 
American Fur Company, which he 
accepted and held until 1836, when 
he was succeeded by Hercules L. 


He died at Prairie du 
Chien December rst, 1842, in his 
sixty-second year. He was known 
among the Indian traders as King 
Rolette, and the Indians called him 
Sheyo, or the Prairie Chicken, on 
account of the rapidity with which he 
traveled. 

Mr. Rolette was a leading citizen 
of his town. He left considerable 
property, and a widow and two chil- 
dren,a son anddaughter. The latter 
married Capt. Hood of the United 
States Army, and was a very superior 
woman. His widow married Gen. 
Hercules L. Dousman, and died on 


Dousman. 
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January 13, 1883, aged seventy-six 
years. A-son of this union and half 
brother of our subject married a 
daughter of Gen. Samuel Sturgis, of 
the U. S. army, in this city. Mr. 
Rolette was a thorough type of the 
old French frontiersmen, and from 
what has been handed down to us 
concerning his habits and general 
characteristics, it is probably as well 
for the church that he did not take 
priestly orders. 

His son, Joseph, whose portrait I 
now present to you, was born Octo- 
ber 23d, 1820, at Prairie du Chien, 
was sent to New York when quite 
young, and received a commercial 
education with the trading firm pre- 
sided over by Ramsey Crooks, father 
of Col. Wm. Crooks of our city. 

Joe lacked the elements of thrift 
and steady habits that are essential 
to a successful commercial career. 
When he returned from New York he 
was sent to Pembina, and entered in- 
to the Indian trade at that point. He 
married November 4th, 1845, Angelie 
Jerome, who was part Chippewa, who 
still lives on a farm four miles from 
Pembina, and reared quite a numer- 
ous family, eleven in all, seven of 
whom are still living, six sons and a 
daughter, the latter married to Augus 
McKay, Indian agent at Lake Winni- 
peg. Inthe early days of the terri- 
tory he made the semi-annual trips 
to St. Paul with the Red River carts, 
bringing furs, and taking in return 
merchandise for the trade with the 
Indians. He was on several occa- 
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sions elected to the legislature of the 
territory, and in the eighth session of 
the legislature he was a member. A 
bill had passed the house removing 
the seat of government from St. Paul 
to St. Peter, and it would in all prob- 
ability have passed the council and 
been approved by the governor, but 
Joe resolved to veto the same in his 
own peculiar manner. He quietly 
pocketed the bill and disappeared. 
The friends of the bill, being desirous 
of getting it before the council for 
passage, prepared a resolution, which 
was introduced by Mr. St. A. D. Bal- 
combe on Saturday, February 28th, 
1857, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Hon. Joseph 
Rolette be very respectfully requested 
to report to the council Bill No. 62, 
council file, entitled ‘A bill for the 
removal of the seat of government 
for the territory of Minnesota,’ this 
day, and should said Rolette fail so 
to do before the adjournment of the 
council this day, that the Hon. Mr. 
Wales, who stands next in the list of 
said committee on enrolled bills, be 
respectfully requested to procure an- 
other truly enrolled copy of said bill 
and report the same to the council on 
Monday next. 

“And be it further resolved that 
the secretary of the council is very 
respectfully requested to give said 
bill, after it has been signed by the 
speaker of the house and president of 
the council, to the Hon. Mr. Wales to 
deliver to the» governor for his 
approval.” 
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On the introduction of these reso- 
lutions, Mr. Setzer moved a call of 
the council, and Mr. Rolette was 
found to be absent. As usual, the 
sergeant-at-arms was directed to re- 
port Mr. Rolette in his seat, which he 
did not do, because he could not find 
him. 

Then Mr. Balcombe moved that 
further proceedings under the call of 
the council be dispensed with, and 
here came thecrisis. Under the rules 
of the council no business could be 
transacted pending a call, and it re- 
quired a two-thirds vote to dispense 
with the call. The council consists 
of fifteen members, nine of whom 
were in favor of the removal of the 
capital and five were opposed, includ- 
ing Rolette and John B. Brisbin, 
who was president of the council. 
Mr. Balcombe made a_ two-hour 


‘speech to prove that nine was two- 


thirds of fourteen, but the chair in- 
sisted that the arithmetic of Yale did 
not justify any such result, and de- 
cided the motion lost. A dead-lock 
ensued, and the council remained in 
session until the 5th day of March 
following, night and day, when the 
term expired by its own limitation, 
and the bill was lost. 

During this time the sergeant-at- 
arms was making frantic endeavors 
not to find Mr. Rolette, and the ob- 
ject of his search was quietly 
ensconced in the top story of the 
Fuller House, where, as tradition re-_ 
lates, he received royal entertainment 
from the well-wishers of St. Paul, 
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At the expiration of the legislative 
session he appeared on the streets of 
St. Paul, lauded to the skies by the 
advocates of the latter place and 
threatened with all kinds of disaster 


by the defeated friends of St. Peter. 


The speaker, although at the time a 
resident of St. Peter, was a warm and 
close friend of Rolette, and many is 
the night when he has walked the 
streets of this city loaded with knives 
and revolvers in company with Ro- 
lette, ready to defend him from ex- 
pected attack. 

This circumstance in the career of 
Rolette, although not commendable 
as a parliamentary method of defeat- 
ing a legislative enactment, renders 
him historical, and should endear 


him to the people of St. Paul. 


His subsequent career was com- 
paratively obscure. He lived and 
died at his distant home in Pembina, 
but always held a warm place in the 
hearts of the settlers of hisday. The 
speaker was especially attached to 
him. 

I think the portrait is worthy of.a 
place in the archives of the society, 
and if you agree with me it will re- 
main to commemorate a prominent 
personage in the early and rougher 
age of our history. 

A murmur of pleasure ran around 
the room as Judge Flandrau delivered 
himself of these remarks, and Hon. I. 
V. D. Heard offered the following: 

“Resolved, this 14th day of April, 
1890, by the Executive Council of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, that 
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they gratefully accept the portrait 
presented by Judge Charles E. Flan- 
drau of the late Joseph Rolette; that 
this portrait of one of Minnesota’s 
most noted men in the early days be 
hung in a prominent place in the 
rooms of the society, and that a prop- 
erly engrossed copy of this resolution 
be sent to the donor.” 

Mr. Heard then followed up this 
resolution with the following re- 
marks: 

The intrinsic value of this gift is 
enhanced by its coming from one who 
was for many years Mr. Rolette’s 
most intimate friend. How often in 
the fifties were they to be seen to- 
gether in the streets of St. Paul, 
attracting attention by their half- 
Savage attire. In the winter they 
wore singular caps of fur with fox 
tails streaming in thewind. Nothing 
seemed to disturb their amity, 
although one wore the moccasins of 


‘the Algonquins, and the other those 


of their deadly enemies, the Sioux.* 
Rolette, in compliment to the 
judge’s lithe, active Indian figure and 
aboriginal tastes, always called him 
Hiawatha, after the mythical wise 
man of the Ojibwas. But for the : 
judge’s forethought we should prob- 
ably have never had the cheerful fig- 
ure of this Yorick of the border to 
cast its sunlight over the relics of the 
stone age, the scalp of Kaposa’s chief, 
and the grave faces of the warriors 


* Judge Flandrau was then agent for the 
Sioux in Minnesota. 
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and statesmen of civilization. The 
jocund has its rights. The names of 
Mr. Rolette’s father and mother’s 
father have been written in the annals 
of the west for over eighty years. 
When Montgomery Pike, the first 
United States officer on the upper 
Mississippi, landed at Prairie du 
Chien on the 4th day of September, 
1805, to pick out a site for a fort, the 
father of the mother of the subject of 
this portrait provided him with quar- 
ters and with light barges for the 
upper river. 


When Pike stopped in 1806 at Red 


Wing on his return from his tiresome 
and perilous voyage to the head- 
waters of the river, he was met by a 
present from Monsieur Joseph Rolette, 


of Prairie du Chien, of brandy, coffee 
and sugar, and when he reached the 
Prairie he was right royally feasted 
by M. Rolette and his friends. 

This M. Rolette of the Prairie was 
very enterprising. Among other oc- 
cupations he cultivated a large farm. 
He was part proprietor of the first 
saw mill on the Chippeway River, 
paying the Sioux chief Wabashaw 
$1,000 per year for the privilege and 
the timber. He built a distillery. 
He was a transporter of merchandise 
between the Portage and the Prairie. 
He was a leader in politics. He was 
chief justice of Crawford county. He 
was noted for making good bargains, 
thereby acquiring as one of his names 
among the Indians that of Sapan- 
Zapta, meaning five more, because, 
as they said, let them offer what num- 
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ber of skins they would in exchange 
for an article, his terms invariably 
were “five more.” His superiority 
as a business man is further illus- 
trated by the following story from the 
Annals of Wisconsin: 

The scene was on Lake Winne- 
bago, where M. Rolette was engaged 
with a trading boat, when he met 
another boat on which were his em- 
ployees, directly from Prairie du 
Chien. Of course, after an absence 
of some weeks from home, the meet- 
ing on these lonely waters and the 
exchanging of news was an occasion 
of great excitement. The boats were 
stopped, earnest greetings exchanged, 
question followed question. 

“Eh! bien?” inquired M. Rolette, 
“have they finished the new house ?” 

“Qui, monsieur.” 

“Et la cheminee fume-t-elle?” (Does 
the chimney smoke ?) 

“Non, monsieur.” 

“ And the harvest—how is that ?” 

“ Very fine, indeed.” 

“Ts the mill at work?” 

“Yes, plenty of water.” 

“How is Whip?” (His favorite 
horse.) 

“Oh, Whip is first-rate.” 

Everything, in short, about the 
store, the farm, the business of vari- 
ous descriptions being satisfactorily 
gone over, there was no occasion for 
further delay. It was time to pro- 
ceed. 

“Eh! bien—adieu! Bon voyage!” 

“ Arrachez—mes gens !”” (Go ahead 
men.) 
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Then suddenly: “Arretez! arretez!” 
(Stop! stop!) 

“Comment se portent Madame Ro- 
lette et les enfants?” (How are Mrs. 
Rolette and the children ?) 

The officers of the law decided 
about as M. Rolette of the Prairie 
wished, without forms or phrases. A 
soldier named Fry was brought be- 
fore a justice, accused of stealing and 
killing a calf of M. Rolette. The jus- 
tice had just before been engaged 
with his friends in drinking brandy, 
which he called taking a little 
“quelque-chose.” He addressed the 
prisoner as follows: ‘Fry, you great 
rascal! What for you kill M. Ro- 


lette’s calf?” 
Fry—I did not kill M. Rolette’s 


calf. 

Justice (shaking his fist)—You lie, 
‘you great rascal! Constable, take 
him to jail. Come, gentlemen, come 
let us take a little quelque-chose. 

In elections M. Rolette of the 
Prairie made it very simple for his 
friends and adherents, for when asked 
for what candidates they were going 
to vote their answer invariably was: 
“Je va vote pour Mons. Rolette.” 

As the American element increased 
M. Rolette’s modes did not seem en- 
tirely to suit, and it is said that the 
commanding officer at Fort Crawford 
banished him to an island, where he 
was forced to spend the winter. 

M. Rolette introduced the first 
heep on the upper Mississippi, but 
these, although bought for ewes, 
turned out to be wethers. He is said 
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to have introduced the first swine in 
the northwest. Their number rapid- 
ly increased. 

The Sioux name of Joseph Ro- 
lette, the subject of the portrait and 
son of M. Rolette of the Prairie, was 
Sheyo-cihint-ku, Prairie Chicken’s 
Son. At the Prairie, young Joseph, 
of course, learned the French, Eng- 
lish, Sioux, and probably the Meno- 
minee and Sac and Fox languages. 
When he went to New York city to 
obtain the classical and commercial 
education which he there acquired at 
the school of Mr. Hyacinth Penquet, 
he was the type of a wild western 
boy. Upon his first appearance on 
Broadway he was dressed in buckskin 
and carried a long rifle. When he 
left the city, besides his other accom- 
plishments, he had learned to talk 
Spanish and walk it, too. He had 
heard the chimes at midnight. 

In 1843, young Mr. Rolette, in con- 
nection with his uncle, Mr. Fisher, 
started his line of Red River carts 
between Pembina and St. Paul. This 
line and that of the late Norman W. 
Kittson, by whom M. Rolette was 
soon engaged, diverted the fur traffic, 
which had theretofore largely gone 
to the Hudson Bay Company, to St. 
Paul, which city thereby became one 
of the largest fur markets in America. 
In 1844 only six of these carts came 
to St. Paul. In 1858 their number 
was 600. From 1844 to 1863 the 
amount of furs here handled rose from 
$1,400 to $250,000, four-fifths of which 
came from Pembina. Thiscommerce 
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made St. Paul a city. Mr. Rolette 
was a member of the Minnesota 
Legislature from Pembina from 1853 
to 1857, both inclusive. Sometimes 
he traveled the entire route from 
Pembina to St. Paul, 480 miles, on 
snow shoes, enduring many hard- 
ships, but at other times he came 
down in a cariole drawn by five dogs, 
driven tandem fashion, and harnessed 
tastily, with jingling bells, he himself 
buried in furs and looking like a jolly 
Santa Claus fresh from Lapland. 

It is said that Mr. Rolette, while he 
was in the legislature, being offered 
on one occasion one hundred lots ina 
paper town for his vote, answered: 
“Tf you call it $10 instead of the lots 
I will consider it.” Mr. Rolette was 
a member of the constitutional con- 
vention, and appointed on the com- 
mittee upon the distribution of the 
powers af the State government, and 
also on that upon the subject of 
school funds, education and science. 
Mr. Rolette knew his business, but 
on these abtruse subjects, as on all 
others of a like character, he main- 
tained a wise silence, as will be seen 
by his record, in the journal of the 
convention, as follows: 

August 21st, 1857, Mr. Rolette 
moved that the convention adjourn 
until Monday next. The motion was 
not agreed to. August 26th, Mr. Ro- 
lette moved that the convention ad- 
journ. The motion was not agreed 
to. August 27th, in the apportion- 
ment in the schedule, on motion of 
Mr. Rolette, the words “and Tod” 


were stricken out and inserted before 
Pembina. Mr. Rolette moved that 
the convention adjourn. The motion 
was not agreed to. 

As the convention were doubtless 
as anxious as M. Rolette to have 
“Tod” annexed to Pembina, they 
treated him shabbily in not accom- 
modating him with the few adjourn- 
ments that he asked for. But Mr. 
Rolette made honors easy in the leg- 
islative council, on the capital removal 
question, for he forced that body to 
remain in session for 123 hours with- 
out adjotrnment or recess. The 
legislative council took their meals in 
their room and camped on the floor. 

Mr. Rolette was full of original 
sayings. He was once ill at the 
American House, and when asked 
what was the matter, answered the 
“kangaroo,” but no one ever found 
out what the kangaroo was. He was 
like his father, very hospitable. If a 
stranger had come to his lodge, in 
the words of Red Cloud to Mont- 
gomery Pike, he would have “thrown 
him corn like a bird.” 

Charles Cavilleer, of Pembina, 
writes to me of him: “I first saw Joe 
Rolette in 1845 in St. Paul. Hecame 
in charge of Mr. Kittson’s brigade of 
carts. The next time I saw him was 
on the 17th day of August of the same 
year, when I went to Pembina. He 
received us opposite to that place at 
the head of five hundred Indians and 
mixed bloods, with such a fusilade 
from their guns that made the welkin 
ring; and afterwards with such a 
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friendly war-whoop that it would 
almost have raised the dead to life. 
Soon Joe had some fifteen or twenty 
canoes with half-breeds and Indians 
to paddle us over the raging Red 
River, and when we landed on the 
other side there was such a shouting 
of ho! ‘ho! ho’s! such embracing and 
kissing as I never saw before, and 
never expect to see again. Joe then 
took us to Mr. Kittson’s headquarters 
and set us down to a sumptuously 
gotten up supper, to which, as hun- 
gry voyageurs, we did more than jus- 
tice. From that time began my long 


and pleasant acquaintance with Joe, 
and a kinder or more generous fellow 
never lived.” 

Joseph Wilson, of St. Cloud, writes 


to me: “I first met Joe at Prairie du 
Chien in 1842. Joe wasa good man 
to his friends, tender-hearted and 
liberal. He gave away a great deal 
of money to persons who were needy 
at Pembina and in that vicinity. He 
was successful in the legislature. He 
never undertook any measure that 
he did not carry through. The coun- 
try was new at the time, and allow- 
ance should be made for early settlers 
in a new country.” P 
Mr. Rolette loved the prairies. In 
his day they shook with the tramp of 
_innumerable buffaloes. He loved the 
gypsy camps of his swarthy mixed- 
bloods of the Red River. 
** When on pemmican they feasted, 
Pemmican and buffalo marrow, 
Haunch of deer and hump of bison, 
Yellow cakes of the Mondamin, 
And the wild rice of the river.” 
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He loved their violins, the tom-tom, 
the Indian flute and drum; the voy- 
ageur songs of the Canadas. He 
loved the long-stemmed pipes with 
bowls of red, and the fragrant smoke 
of the Kinnikinic. But much as he 
preferred the camp fire, Mr. Rolette 
had inherited too much _ politeness 
from his Normandy progenitors to 
wound the feelings of the people of 
the town. 

He always took his quelque-chose 
with the citizens. He danced his 
Ojibwa dances at the Fuller and the 
Winslow. He frequently made it 
lively on the long porch of the old 
American House. His “cri de joie” 
enlivened Third street from the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel to the Seven Corners. 
He was as varied in his accomplish- 
ments as Pau-Puk-Keewis, the hand- 
some Yenidizzie. Like John Mohegan 
and the Leather Stocking, he had his 
own gifts. 

Mr. Rolette was of medium height, 
rather stout, but graceful. He walked 
with a quick, natty step, caught from 
the trail. He was fond of Indian 
finery. The portrait, enlarged from 
an old original, represents him in his 
prime and in his habit as he lived— 
the embroidered moccasins, the beaded 
pouch, the knife sheath worked with 
the quills of the porcupine, the sash 
of Pembina. 

His face was wrinkled with laugh- 
ter, and bronzed by the sun and 
the storm. As years advanced his 
fortunes darkened. His hearing be- 
came greatly impaired. Some say 
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that at times they thought that his 
eyes were wet with tears. Life in- 
verted her torch. His hair was 
silvering. 

About one mile north from Pem- 
bina, land of the high bush bearing 
cranberry, nearly equi-distant between 
the oceans, far from his ancestral 
Normandy, home of boldest sailors, 
in the graveyard around the old 
Catholic church of Belencourt, under 
across of oak, lies the body of the 
Prairie-Chicken’s-Son. The cross 
once bore these words: 


Here reposes Joseph Rolette, 
Born Oct. 23, 1820, and 
Died May 16, 1871. 


Time long since effaced the simple 


chronicle. 

The Ojibwas and the half-breeds 
called him Joe. The poor Paw-Puk- 
Keewis !” 


‘*Ended were his wild adventures, 
Ended were his tricks and gambols, 


Ended all his craft and cunning, 
Ended all his mischief-making.” 
His memory was fading away in 
the city that he loved. 
‘*Then the noble Hiawatha 


Took his soul, his ghost, his shadow, 
Spake and said: ‘O, Paw-Puk-Keewis ! 


Never more in human figure 

Shall you search for new adventures. 

I will change you to an eagle, 

Chief of all the fowls with feathers, 

Chief of Hiawatha’s chickens.’” 

The. portrait presented to the so- 
ciety is a magnificent full-length 
figure of Joe Rolette in the conven- 
tional hunter’s costume in which he 
appeared on the streets of St. Paul. 
It is pronounced by all who saw it a 
most excellent likeness, though the 
enlargement was from a small tin- 
type in the possession of Judge Flan- 
drau. The frame bears a brass plate 
inscribed: 

The Hon. Joe Rolette, who saved the 
capital to St. Paul by running away with 
the bill to remove it to St. Peter, in 1857. 
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MR. SESSIONS’ SUMMER IN EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


We left Tangiers on the steamer 
Malverna, stopping at Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Malilla, the latter a well for- 
tified Spanish town, where convicts 
live. This is the only foothold the 
Spanish have in Morocco, and they 
got possession of it only a few hours 
before the French arrived, but the 
latter now hold the whole of Algeria. 
Nemours, the first French town that 


we stop at in Algeria, is a strongly 
fortified, military town, and we begin 
to see the soldiers of France in their 
peculiar uniform. Our steamer lands 
us early in the morning at Oran, a 
city of sixty thousand inhabitants. 
It is situated on a hill, and presents a 
charming appearance from the sea. 
It is a very old town, and is the near- 
est port in Algeria to Spain. A large 
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number of Moors fled here for pro- 
tection after their defeat by the 
Christians in 1500. The Spaniards 
under King Ferdinand took posses- 
sion of Oran. Since then various 
wars have taken place, but the French 
now seem to have a firm hold. We 
took a carriage and rode about the 
city and through the Arab quarters, 
which were dirty and filthy enough. 
Here we see the mixture of French 
and Arabs in the dress and in the 
stores. The style of architecture of 
its public buildings is very much like 
Paris. 

We take the cars here for Algiers, 
and are shown into a splendid palace 
car, small, but with seats all around 
on the outside and a nice roomy 
space in the center. We soon meet a 
small caravan of camels coming into 
Oran loaded with various products. 
We soon get into the desert, passing 
a number of towns, all connected 
with some historical incidents of bat- 
tles, slaughters, etc., which are not of 
special interest to us as Americans. 
All along we see French fortified 
towns, which seems to indicate that 
they do not intend to give up Algeria 
without astruggle. We passthrough 
the valley of the Chelif River, which 
looks on all sides as if burned up by 
the hot sun. The Arabs are cutting 
their grain, and we pass through a 
large section where the grain is stand- 
ing in stacks and all on fire. The 
Arabs are coming on foot from all 
directions—some are coming on horse- 
back—to fight the flames, which 


threatens all their grain. A great 
loss has already occurred, and our 
sympathy goes out to them in their 
loss of a whole year’s labor, which 
seems to be all that they have for 
their year’s support. It seems diffi- 
cult for them to fight the fire and pro- 
tect their long flowing robes from the 
flames. We soon leave the valley of 
the Chelif and come upon mountain 
ranges. The valley at this season of 
the year looks dismal enough, more 
like a desert than the fertile valley 
that it is in the winter and spring, 
when the ground is covered with ver- 
dure, while flowers of every hue and 
color, as far as the eye can reach, are 
in bloom. Our French companion 
points out to us several objects of in- 
terest among the mountains. One is 
a noted and valuable mineral spring. 
We can see the white cottages in the 
distance, in the valley beyond. He 
said it was very popular as a winter 
resort, and “was the only place in 
the world where patients could un- 
dergo acourse of baths during the 
winter in safety.” We pass mountains 
green with vegetation, quite in con- 
trast with the thousands of acres of 
desert we have come through. As 
we come out of the tunnels new views 
of grandeur and beauty meet our 
eyes until night closes in; then, with 
our two Moors in full dress (who 
lounge about on the seats, not know- 
ing how to sit up), we take our sleep 
until we arrive in Algiers. Here we 
stop at an excellent hotel, “ De la 
Oasis,” and in the morning are de- 
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lighted as we throw open our blinds 
and look out upon the beautiful bay. 
The numerous steamers and vessels 
in the harbor are in front of us, and 
on the street a motley crowd of 
French and Moors are passing, quite 
in contrast with Tangiers. The 
French and Europeans seem to pre- 
dominate, while the Arabs look dirty 
and vulgar. We take a walk through 
the business parts of the city, which 
looks bright and attractive, with its 
beautiful bazaars and stores. It is 
Saturday, which is the Jewish Sun- 
day, and the Jew stores are closed. 
In Algiers they have three Sundays— 
the Mohammedans observe Friday, 
the Jews Saturday, and the Christian 
Sabbath. We get a carriage and 
drive into the country (the lady artist 
from Greece, who has traveled with 
us from Tangiers, making one of the 
party). -Winding along up the hill 
the palaces and houses look like ter- 
raced streets one upon another, re- 
minding us of Genoa, Italy. The 
view from the summit is grand, as we 
stop and look back upon the bright 
blue bay, with the steamers and ves- 
sels covering it. Tothe south we see 
French villas and Moorish palaces 
dotting the hill-sides, Moorish vil- 
lages by the seashore, and all along 
our route palaces and villas, villages 
and remarkably thrifty vineyards 
covering large areas of ground. The 
fields are highly cultivated, and in 
the winter and spring must present a 
lovely and attractive appearance. 
Now it is dry, and nothing green is 


seen but the vineyards, the groves of 
trees, and the summer resorts for the 
people of Algiers. Wecome upon a 
remarkably well-cultivated section of 
country, well fenced, with wine cel- 
lars and barns, and’ we learn that it 
belongs to a colony of Trappists, who 
were granted 2,500 acres of land by 
the government, which they have 
transformed from a wilderness into a 
splendidly cultivated garden, covered 
with orange and other fruit trees, and 
with cereals and vegetables. We en- 
ter the monastery and are met by an 
old monk, who politely asks us into 
the waiting-room, which contains a 
few chairs and plain furniture. Soon 
a monk comes in dressed in a long, 
brown, woolen ulster robe with a 
great many keys hanging to his belt 
and cords reaching to the grounc. 
He politely says to our lady friend 
who accompanies us on our ride: 
“You must not come with us; none 
but men are admitted.” He takes us 
into the immense wine cellars, but the 
casks are now empty, and he informs 
us that the wine has been sold mostly 
to England. Théir wine is very pure 
and commands a high price. We go 
through the extensive barns and sheds 
and work-shops, and for once in this 
part of the country we see an Ohio 
threshing-machine in operation. 
Their cattle are thoroughbred French 
stock, and everything is first-class. 
Their machine shops are quite exten- 
sive, and their stacks of grain show 
how thrifty and well-conducted is the 
whole’ establishment. We return 
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through the chapel where the monks 
are chanting their service; they look 
old and care-worn. Our attendant 
informs us that we must not talk; 
that the monks are not allowed to 
speak to each other. This is one of 
their inflexible rules. All they can 
say is, as they meet in the morning, 
crossing their hands on their breasts: 
“Good morning, brother; remember 
that we must die.” Their bunks are 
hard, and there is just room enough 
to lie down. The dining-room con- 
tains wooden benches and plain 
tables, while a crust of bread consti- 
tutes their bill of fare. As we return 
through the gardens of flowers and 
of oranges and lemons, we are met 
by another old monk, who insists 


upon our partaking of their hospi- 
tality, and he has spread out before 
us bread, cake, two kinds of wine of 
their own make, and delicious straw- 


berries and apricots. He converses 
freely with our lady friend, who talks 
French, and on learning that we are 
from America, says that they have 
two companies of their order of Trap- 
pists in the United States. He gets 
his book to show us where they are 
located, and we find that one is in 
Louisville, Ky., and the other in 
Dubuque, Iowa. He has a long con- 
versation with our lady in French, 
explaining the order, etc. He wants 
to know if she is my daughter and if 
“Will” is my son. I suppose I look 
quite patriarchal to him. The lady 
remarks: “Generally the monks in 
the monasteries which I have visited 
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look happy and contented, but here 
they look sad. Are they happy?” 
“Why should they not be happy serv- 
ing God,” he replies. The monks 
who wait upon us seem to hold on to 
us, and they want to talk. We are 
told by the interpreter “that they 
can talk to strangers visiting them, 
and at no other time.” They are 
therefore anxious to talk. They were 
interested in looking at our American 
watches, remarking the works, etc. 
As we leave the monastery we see an 
inscription on the walls in French, 
which our lady interprets for us: 
“This may be a hard place to live, 
but it is a good place to die.” 

We return to the city by another 
route, along the Mediterranean Sea. 
The cultivated vineyards on one side 
and the Moorish villas and the sea on 
the other make our ride a charming 
one. 

On Sunday morning we go to the 
Cathedral of the Black Virgin, or 
Notre Dame de Afrique, where a 
bishop is to be consecrated; we find 
a great crowd, and standing room is 
at a premium. The attractions are 
to see the old Archbishop and the 
priests in their pontifical robes, 
which are rich in gold and embroi- 
dery. We notice above the altar the 
Black Virgin and this inscription: 
“Our lady of d’Afrique prays for us 
and for the poor Mussulmans.” This 
church is situated on Mount Bon 
Zares, overlooking the sea and the 
city of Algiers. It is peculiar in ap- 
pearance, and looks like the Greek 
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worship. From the bath-room they 
proceed to a large marble fountain, 
where they wash and scrub their feet 
and lower limbs, after which they are 
ready to prostrate themselves upon 
the floor, turning toward Mecca. 
Lifting up their hands, they bow over 
to the floor as many times as they 
please, or according, I suppose, to 
their devotional feelings. Most of 
them are men, but some women come 
in with their faces covered and 
dressed in long flowing robes. Our 
walk home through the narrow streets 
of the old town, with numerous steps 
leading to the top of the hill, is very 


curious. Our guide warns our lady 


friend that it would not be safe for 
her to go with him alone; that the 
Arabs would pull her to pieces, but 


with three of us there would be no 
danger. The little shops are all in 
full blast,.and some girls come to the 
doors all painted and dressed in 
French style, but our interpreter 
says that they are Spanish, not Moor- 
ish girls, and are in bad repute. We 
step into an attractive-looking court, 
and are pulled back quickly by our 
guide, and he tells us that he has 
been warned against going in where 
there are Moorish women, as the 
Moors are ugly if any one looks at 
their women. 

The grand city promenade is in 
front of our Hotel l’Oasis. It is the 
“Boulevard de la Republique,” and 
runs along the sea, overlooking the 
shipping and sea for nearly four thou- 
sand feet. In the evening we seea 
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church in Finland. The style of 
architecture is Roman-Byzantine, and 
ithas a much more attractive and 
pleasant effect than the mosques and 
other styles of architecture in the 
city. All around on the walls are 
hung the votive offerings of small 
ships, etc., the most of which are 
gifts from the sailors, as they make 
this church peculiarly their own. Our 
guide informs us that sometimes at 
3.30 P. M. a Curious ceremony is per- 
formed.. “After vespers the clergy 
chant the prayers for the dead, and 
goin procession to the point over- 
hanging the sea, where the officiating 
priests perform all the ceremonies 
over this vast grave which the church 
appoints for ordinary funerals.” The 
interpreter says he made inquiries as 
to. whether this ceremony would be 
performed to-day, but finds that it 
will not be on account of the long 
service of consecration which has 
taken place this morning. 

We return to our hotel through the 
Arab or native quarter, and visit the 
mosques; there used to be seventy 
or eighty mosques, but now there are 
only four. At Tangiers we were not 
allowed to visit them—a man who 
would enter one there would be in 
danger of being murdered—but here 
any one can enter by taking off his 
shoes and leaving them at the door; 
they must not touch the matting in- 
side, but must be left outside. We 
enter and see a number of Moors 
coming out of the bath-room, where 
each one must bathe before they can 
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curious crowd; French, Jews, Arabs, 
and all nations of the Orient seem to 
be represented. The Arabs in their 
dirt are an exceedingly objectionable 
featureof the scene. An Arab funeral 
passes; the corpse is borne on the 
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shoulders of twelve men, who are cer- 
tainly very indifferent, for they are 
laughing and seem to be in high 
spirits. 
Francis C. Sessions. 
ALGIERS, July ro, 1889. 


THE RAILROAD MEN OF AMERICA. 


CHARLES HARRISON PRESCOTT. 


THE eminence of men in any voca- 
tion or station of life is the result of 
their ambition and purpose to 
achieve success, if not distinction 
therein. The ability therefore is, 
primarily, a natural gift; but, the 
capacity to accomplish the aims 


sought is,in the main, the work of 
practical cultivation of the required 


faculties. This is accomplished, first, 
by the discipline of the intellectual 
faculties in theoretical schooling; and 
second, by the application of the 
theory to a practical training in the 
pursuit undertaken. Not only the 
theory of human affairs, but a prac- 
tical understanding thereof, is ne- 
cessary to achieve success in any of 
the pursuits of life; and these are 
often only acquired by long effort 
and occasional reverses before the 
capacity is ripened toa degree that 
secures the reward sought. Concen- 
tration of industrious effort and per- 
severance therein, with honesty of 
purpose, supported by natural gifts 
and cultivation, even though at- 
tended with reverses—which is one’s 


purchased experience—always brings 
ultimate success in any pursuit of 
life. 

An illustration of this view is 
found in the career of Charles Har- 
rison Prescott. Nearly four genera- 
tions ago—about 1630—John Pres- 
cott, a native of England, followed 
the Mayflower, ten years later, to 
New England. From him, America’s 
distinguished historian, William H. 
Prescott, and the father of the sub- 
ject of this sketch, Harrison Pres- 
cott, were direct descendants. The 
latter was a native of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, where, during his business 
life, he was a furrier. He died in 
Boston, in 1839, during the infancy 
of Charles H., who was there born, 
June 22d of that year, the youngest 
of four children—two girls and two 
boys, all of whom, save Charles, also 
died the same year; thus leaving 
to care for the infant son only the 
mother, whose maiden name was 
Sarah J. Harris, also a native of Bos- 
ton and English descent. How 
rapid and severe was the hand of 
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death in its visitation to the Prescott 
family! When the boy was seven 
the mother died, leaving Charles H. 
the only survivor of the family—an 
orphan of the world—who was at 
once placed under the guardianship 
of an uncle, with whom he remained 
until the latter’s death. At that 
event a friend of the family became 
guardian, with whom Charles re- 
mained until death again robbed him 
of his legal protector. At this time 
the ward was seventeen years of age, 
and chose for himself his third 
‘guardian, an uncle, who frequently ex- 
pressed anxiety that his ward should 
“hurry up and become of age” lest 
the fatality that had attended his 
former guardians might visit him. 
But Charles reached the looked for 
period —“ twenty-one ”’— under this 
last legal protector, and thus re- 
lieved him from further anxiety con- 
cerning the forebodings which the 
“grim messenger’s” visits to his pre- 
decessors, had awakened in him. 

Mr. Prescott received his school 
education in the public and high 
schools of Boston, which he attended 
until fifteen years of age, when he be- 
gan the toil of life asa clerk in an 
importing house in his native city, 
remaining there two years. when he 
entered the employ of an Australian 
shipping house in Boston in 1856, at 
the age of seventeen years. Here he 
remained until 1861; when, having 
reached his majority, he sailed in 
one of his former employers’ ships 
for Australia “to seek his fortune,” 
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where he remained for about seven 
years. While in this country, Mr. 
Prescott engaged for the first time, 
in business for himself, pursuing 
mining and contracts therefor, for a 
period; and later on he had charge of 
the largest sheep ranch in that coun- 
try, and finally assumed its financial, 
management fora company. Health 
failing him he found it advisable to 
leave Australia, and in 1868, sailed 
for London. He remained in Eng- 
land a few months for recuperation, 
then returned home to Boston the 
same year. 

During his career in Australia Mr. 
Prescott says he acquired extensive 
and more valuable experience in hu- 
man affairs, and less money, than he 
possessed when he went there, which 
proved a benefit in later life. 

Having recovered his health, Mr. 
Prescott, in 1869, at the age of thirty 
years, was invited by James F. Joy 
the well-known railroad operator, to 
enter the railroad service as auditor 
and cashier of the Fort Scott & Gulf 
Railroad, which he accepted, and was 
located at Kansas City. Here, and 
in this official position, he remained 
until 1880, eleven years, during which 
period he became identified with sev- 
eral enterprises of that city, among 
which were banking, grain elevators, 
stock yards, etc. He was an active 
member of the Board of Trade of 
Kansas City from its organization, 
and during the last two years of his 
residence there he was its president. 

During his connection with the 
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Fort Scott & Gulf Railroad, Mr. Pres- 
cott had acquired such prominence 
in railroad circles that, in 1880, he 
was offered the position of controller 
of the Oregon Railroad and Naviga- 
tion Company, which he accepted, 
and that year came to Portland, Ore- 
gon, and assumed the duties thereof, 
being the first to fill that position. 


In 1881, he was appointed vice-presi-’ 


dent and manager of that system, 
succeeding Thomas F. Oakes, the 
first to occupy that position, and now 
president of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Mr. Prescott held this re- 
sponsible position during the entire 
construction of the system up to 1887, 
when he retired because of impaired 
health from overwork. During a 
portion of the period between 1880 
and 1887, Mr. Prescott was _ vice- 
president of the Oregon Transconti- 
nental Company, and president of the 
Oregon Improvement Company. 
From 1881 he had charge of and di- 
rected the management of all the 
railroads of the Northern Pacific 
Coast, excepting the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia, from Portland to Roseburg, 
and the Northern Pacific, from Kala- 
ma to Tacoma; and most of the 
steamboats on the Columbia River 
and Puget Sound, and the Pacific 
Coast steamships of the Oregon Im- 
provement Company operating from 
Santiago, San Francisco, Portland 
and Puget Sound to Alaska. 

After Mr. Prescott’s retirement 
from this extensive field of successful 


labor in 1887, he went to his old home 
in Boston, where he remained a year 
and a half, recuperating. 

It seemed to be destined that a 
railroad man of Mr. Prescott’s expe- 
rience and ability should not remain 
in retirement. Having recovered his 
impaired health, he was, in Septem- 
ber, 1888, chosen second vice-presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
He accepted the trust, and at once 
returned to the Pacific Coast, and es- 
tablished his headquarters at Tacoma. 
Since then he has become identified 
with several business enterprises in 
Tacoma, and also in Portland. From 
the time Mr. Prescott came to Port- 
land in 1880 to the present, he has 
accumulated money beyond his cur- 
rent expenditures, and to-day, as he 
is turning the shady side of the al- 
lotted three score and ten, in the 
prime of life, he has a competency 
for himself and family, acquired 
through his personal industry and 
business management. He is now 
“of age” in railroad service, having 
served twenty-one years therein. 

Mr. Prescott was married in Bos- 
ton, October, 1870, to Miss Georgiana 
Bryant, daughter of Alfred Bryant, a 
dealer in naval supplies in Boston, 
who died in Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, during his daughter’s infancy. 
Mrs. Prescott, a lady of accomplish- 
ments, has always been actively con- 
nected with various charitable insti- 
tutions and enterprises of her home. 
It is a noteworthy incident that. she 
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has but one sister, who, like herself, 
married a man with neither parents 
nor brother nor sister. 

Thus Charles H. Prescott has illus- 
trated what the application of native 
gifts, through their cultivation, and 
concentration of earnest and honor- 
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able effort, will accomplish in the 
battle of life. He is surrounded by 
wife and an adopted daughter aged 
fifteen years, in the enjoyment of the 
results of his active life. 


CuHarLes W. Hosart. 
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INTERESTING REMINISCENCES OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 


THE annals are yet unwritten of the 
men who, prior to and during the 
war of the rebellion, moulded and di- 
rected public opinion; raised, organ- 
ized and equipped armies for the 
defense of the nation’s life, and led 
them to victory. But the facts will 
soon be eagerly gleaned from the 
records of the past, and woven into 
some of the most thrilling and in- 
structive chapters of our national 
history. 

So also must the unwritten history 
of the master conspirators in the 
slaveholders’ rebellion be compiled 
and written by impartial and consci- 
entious historians who “shall a round, 


* The above address, the first half of which 
is given in this issue, was delivered by Hon. 
J. M. Ashley, at Memorial Hall, Toledo, Ohio, 
on June 2, 1890. Gov. Ashley is an intelli- 
gent observer of events, and his story of 
what he personally saw in the great drama 
of the rebellion will be read with deep 
interest. 
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unvarnished tale deliver, nor set down 
aught in malice.” 

As one of the actors inthe National 
Congress, from the beginning to the 
end of that unprovoked rebellion, it 
is to-night my duty, in addressing 
you, to speak dispassionately of men 
and facts from my personal recollec- 
tion, refreshed by such official and 
other authenticated records as I can 
without labor or loss of time com- 
mand. 

Within the limits of such an ad- 
dress, I can only present to you in 
brief such facts as are within my 
memory, or can be verified from 
accepted sources, touching the opin- 
ions and movements of public men, 
parties and churches, which paved 
the way for and made possible the 
rebellion of 1861. 

Had not my library, which I had 
for many years been collecting, with 
all my private and political papers 
(including many letters both from 
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leading abolitionists and secession- 
ists), been destroyed by fire in 1871, 
I should have given you some original 
readings to-night. 

Beginning active systematic work 
as an abolitionist when but eighteen, 
I spared neither time nor labor to 
learn and thoroughly understand the 
position and tendency of every public 
man of note or promise in the South, 
and also the exact status of as many 
of the men of intellect in that section 
who were not in public life, as could 
be induced to answer my letters, es- 
pecially clergymen. 

Like most boys, I was a worshipper 
of great men, particularly military 
men; and before I was fifteen I made 
a pilgrimage to the “ Hermitage” to 


see the idol of my heart—General 
Jackson. 

Before that, I had seen at Fleming 
Springs (a fashionable Kentucky re- 
sort in those days) Col. Richard M. 


Johnson, Vice-President; General 
Leslie Combs, Henry Clay, Cassius 
M. Clay and Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, all 
of whom I “Aen regarded as among 
the greatest men in the world. 

In February, 1841, I went to Wash- 
ington that I might witness the in- 
auguration of General Harrison on 
the 4th of March, and especially to 
see Mount Vernon and the tomb of 
Washington. When I visited the gal- 
lery of the House of Representatives, 
the first man I asked to have pointed 
out to me was ex-President John 
Quincy Adams, “the old man elo- 
quent,” as he was called. I then 
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looked upon Mr. Adams as one of the 
most extraordinary men in. this coun- 
try, and especially admired the way 
in which he handled the “slave 
barons.” 

The fact that he was the only ex- 
President who had ever served as a 
member of Congress added to my és- 
teem for character, and this 
admiration remains as strong and 
fresh to-day as it was then. 

You will all remember that he was 
stricken down in the House, and fell 
with his face to the foe, fighting the 
slave conspirators when he was over 
eighty years old. 

While in Washington, and before 
the inauguration of General Harrison, 
Col. Johnson, the out-going Vice- 
President (who was a friend of my 
father), introduced me to President 
Van Buren at the White House. I 
then regarded my presentation to Mr. 
Van Buren as the most important 
event of my life. I was also delighted 
to be introduced to John M. Botts 
and Henry A. Wise, leading Virginia 
Whigs, and to R. M. T. Hunter, a 
leading Democrat, each of whom 
were members of the House, and were 
regarded by their friends at that time 
as remarkable men. 

Four years later I attended the 
Democratic National Convention at 
Baltimore, in May, 1844 (although 
not a voter), and through the friend- 
ship of ex-Vice-President Johnson 
had a seat on the floor of the conven- 
tion with the Kentucky delegation; I 
then favored the nomination of Van 


his 
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Buren and Johnson, the anti-Calhoun 
ticket, which had been defeated in 
1840. 

Before the Baltimore convention 
assembled, I visited Washington, to 
study the situation. 
of twenty studying the situation !] 
Mr. George M. Bibb, of Kentucky, at 
that time Secretary of the Treasury, 
introduced me to President John 
Tyler, who was openly a candidate 

‘for the Democratic nomination at 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Bibb also introduced me to the 
great nullifier, John C. Calhoun, then 
Mr. Tyler’s Secretary of State. 

After the convention at Baltimore 
had nominated James K. Polk, of 
Tennessee, for President, and George 
M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, for Vice- 
President, I returned to Washington, 
and while there called on Mr. Cal- 
houn twice, to look at and study the 
man. Personally Mr. Calhoun was 
to me the most pleasing public man 
I have ever met, and the memory of 
my interviews, and the letters which 
I afterwards received from him, will 
always be a source of pleasure. I 
was an ardent admirer of General 
Jackson, and knew that the old gen- 
eral hated the great nullifier, and had 
expressed a wish to hang him; but 
notwithstanding this fact, each time 
I talked with Mr. Calhoun he charmed 
me by the frankness and freedom of 
his manner, and the dignity and cour- 
tesy of his bearing. 

If I could have accepted his pro- 
slavery and his State’s-rights opin- 


[Imagine a boy: 
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ions, I should certainly at that time 
have followed his leadership as en- 
thusiastically as thousands of young 
Southern men of that day followed 
him faithfully, and adhered to his 
political heresies and fatal dogmas 
until death, or the defeat of the re- 
bellion, buried them in a common 
grave forever. I afterwards came to 
know that Mr. Calhoun had been the 
master conspirator in defeating the 
nomination of Mr. Van Buren at Bal- 
timore, and that, as Secretary of 
State, he officially committed the 
President-elect (James K. Polk), one 
day before his inauguration, to the 
unjust and indefensible war with 
Mexico. - 

I state these facts about myself 
that you may know how, through cor- 
respondence and personal acquain- 
tance, I was enabled in 1861 to clearly 
comprehend the power and purpose 
of the conspirators, and the danger 
which menaced the nation’s life. 

For thirty years or more prior to 
the rebellion, the slave conspirators 
worked like “ sappers and miners” in 
their preparation for it. They were 
tireless, cunning and unscrupulous in 
all they proposed or did. If I should 
now undertake to present in their 
historic order but one in ten of their 
so-called “peace and compromise 
propositions,” it would require all 
the time which I propose to give to 
my address. 

One of their earliest, boldest, and 
most objectionable acts was to deny 
the right of any citizen to “ petition 
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Congress on the subject of slavery.” 
The presentation of such petitions 
by John Quincy Adams, of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, and 
Mr. Slade, of Vermont, was the pre- 
text for a majority of the “slave 
barons” in the House to threaten to 
withdraw unless the North “accepted 
in good faith as a peace-offering and 
compromise ”’ the adoption of a “gag- 
rule,” which they at once formulated, 
and, with the aid of Northern allies, 
had adopted. 

From the hour of the adoption of 
the “gag-rule” until the war of the 
rebellion, the “slave barons” were 
practically the nation’s political 
masters. 

On the 24th of November, 1832, 
Calhoun and his co-conspirators in 
South Carolina passed an ordinance 
of secession, using the tariff as a pre- 
text, and then and there an organized 
scheme of a slave empire took form 
and shape. General Jackson’s pro- 
clamation against nullification, and 
his message to Congress, were patri- 
otic and able State papers. The his- 
tory of that formidable conspiracy 
ought to be impressed on every child 
of the Republic, to the end that Gen- 
eral Jackson’s noble and manly bear- 
ing might the better be contrasted 
with President Buchanan’s weak and 
humiliating surrender to the demands 
made by the rebel conspirators of 
1860 and 1861. 

In 1836 Calhoun inaugurated the 
Texas annexation scheme, and at- 
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tempted to force it into the Presiden- 
tial election of that year. 

In his “ Thirty Years’ View,” Sena- 
tor Benton,* when speaking of this 
Texas annexation plot, declared that 
“the Calhoun conspirators had or- 
ganized and revived the nullification 
and disunion plot of 1832, and revived 
it under circumstances more danger- 
ous than ever, since coupled with a 
popular question which gave the plot- 
ters the honest sympathies of the pa- 
triotic millions. 

“I have often,” he added, “intimated 
it before, but now proclaim it. Dis- 
union is at the bottom of this long 
concealed Texas machination. In- 
trigue and speculation co-operate, 
and I denounce it to the American 
people. 

“Under the pretext of getting 
Texas into the Union, the scheme is 
to get the South out of it. A separate 
confederacy, stretching from the At- 
lantic to the Californias, is the cher- 
ished vision of disappointed ambition 
—(pointing to Calhoun)—and for 
this consummation every circumstance 
has been carefully and artfully con- 
trived.” 

This speech by Senator Benton was 
made before our unjust war with 
Mexico, and, of course, before the 
acquisition of California and Mexican 
territory, or the completion of the 
Texas annexation plot, and shows 


* See 
United 
War. 


Senator Benton’s speeches in the 
States Senate prior to the Mexican 
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how clearly the Senator understood 
the conspirators. 

In that same speech he declares 
“that he intends to save himself for 
the day when the battle for the dis- 
union of these States is to be fought; 
not in words, but with iron, and for 
the hearts of traitors, who will appear 
in arms against their country.” 

These were prophetic words of 
warning, uttered by one of our great- 
est Senators; but they were un- 
heeded. 

Mr. John Tyler, who had been 
elected Vice-President as a Whig 
with General Harrison in 1840, be- 
came the acting President on the 
death of the President in 1841, one 
month after his inauguration. 

At first secretly, and then openly, 
Tyler abandoned the Whig party 
which had elected him, and identified 
himself with the Calhoun nullification 
wing of the Democratic party. As 
Benton, in his “ Thirty Years’ View,” 
states it: “The Texas annexation 
scheme now became an intrigue on 
the part of some for the Presidency, 
and a plot to dissolve the Union on 
the part of others, and a Texas scrip 
and land speculation scheme with 
many,” and he openly denounced it.* 

Prior to making an official move 
for the consummation of the Texas 
annexation plot, it became necessary 
to get Mr. Webster, who was Secre- 
tary of State, out of Tyler’s cabinet, 


* See Benton’s ‘‘ Thirty Years’ View,” Vol. 
II., chapter on Texas Annexation. 
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and the conspirators were equal to 
the task. Mr. Webster was without 
much trouble bowed out of the cabi- 
net, and Mr. Legare, of South Caro- 
lina, selected for his place. 

In a short time Mr. Legare died, 
and Mr. Upshur, of Virginia, an ar- 
dent disciple of Calhoun, and a per- 
sonal friend, was made Mr. J.egare’s 
successor as Secretary of State. 

Within a few months Mr. Upshur 
was killed by the explosion of a big 
gun on board the Princeton, and Mr. 
Calhoun was made his successor. 
The Texas annexation and secession 
plot now took form and shape under 
the direction of the original con- 
spirator. 

One of the earliest and most ex- 
traordinary official acts of Mr. Cal- 
houn, after assuming the office of 
Secretary of State, was to write and 
publish the first and most elaborate 
official State paper ever issued by this 
government in favor of the mainten- 
ance and propagation of slavery. Mr. 
Benton says “that Mr. Calhoun did 
not permit this document to be pub- 
lished until all hope for the success 
of his intrigue for the Democratic 
nomination at Baltimore had been 
abandoned, and a conspiracy to form 
a separate republic consisting of 
Texas and some Southern States had 
become the object” of Calhoun and 
his followers.* 

In a short time after the defeat of 
Mr. Van Buren for renomination at 


* See Benton’s ‘‘ Thirty Years’ View.” 
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Baltimore in 1844 by the selection of 
Polk, a mass convention was held in 
South Carolina, at which resolutions 
were adopted “in favor of a conven- 
tion of all the slave-holding States, 
to demand the prompt annexation of 
Texas, with or without war,” and if 
refused by the North, on such terms 
as the Calhoun conspirators dictated, 
“the Southern States should proceed 
peacefully and calmly to dissolve the 
Union and annex Texas to the South- 
ern Confederacy.” 

Conventions of a like character 
were also held in a number of South- 
ern States immediately after this 


South Carolina manifesto was issued, 
at which Southern convention resolu- 
tions, such as I have just quoted, 


were enthusiastically adopted. 

Two days before the inauguration 
of Polk, the Texas annexation plot, 
with its scrip and _ land-jobbing 
scheme, was practically consummated 
by Mr. Calhoun, as Secretary of 
State, and the unjust war with Mex- 
ico followed as the conspirators in- 
tended. 

President Polk could have defeated 
the Calhoun-Texas annexation pro- 
gramme had he been a man of ability 
and honestly against the plot. But, 
as he was a weak and vain man, the 
conspirators easily captured him, and 
the war, boldly inaugurated for slave 
conquest and domination, ended in 
the acquisition of California and one- 
third of Mexico. 

When Mexico, a sister republic, lay 
prostrate, weak and bleeding at the 
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feet of the United States, and her offi- 
cials were forced to execute an unjust 
treaty, relinquishing all claim to any 
part of Texas, and also cede to us 
California and what is now New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Nevada, 
and all the territory north of the 
southern boundary as now designated 
on our maps, except the Gladson pur- 
chase (about one-third of her entire 
territorial area), her Peace Commis- 
sioner sought to have a clause in- 
serted in the treaty which should pro- 
vide “that the United States should 
engage not to permit the establishment of 
slavery in any part of the territory thus 
ceded.” 

In a communication of September 
4th, 1847, from Mr. Trist, our Minis- 
ter to Mexico, to Mr. Buchanan, 
Secretary of State, he writes that the 
Mexican Commissioner said to him: 
“If it were proposed to the people of 
the United States to part with a por- 
tion of their territory in order that 
the Inquisition should be established 
there, it would excite no stronger 
feelings of abhorence than those 
awakened in Mexico by the prospect 
of the introduction of human slavery 
in any territory parted with by her.’’* 

Mr. Trist, when communicating 
the above proposition to this govern- 
ment in his letter to Mr. Buchanan, 
said that he answered the Mexican 
Commissioner as follows: 

“The bare mention of such a treaty 
is impossible. No American Presi- 


*Wilson’s Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power. 
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dent would dare present such a treaty 
to the State. I assured him that if it 
were in their power to offer me the 
whole territory described in our pro- 
ject, increased ten-fold in value, and tn 
addition covered a foot thick with pure 
gold, on the single condition that slavery 
should be excluded therefrom, I could not 
entertain the offer for a moment, nor even 
think of communicating it to Wash- 
ington.” 

Now, gentlemen, you see the kind 
of men we had to fight. 


The historian will find no difficulty - 


in determining why the slave barons 
confided so implicitly in Mr. Buchan- 
an when President. His conduct 
while Secretary of State and Minister 
to Great Britain was a guarantee of 
his subservient co-operation. 

As I now look back upon that cold- 
blooded crime, and see a small, weak, 
struggling sister republic, not claim- 
ing to rank with us in wealth, culture, 
or civilization, crushed beneath the 
iron heel of power, without the shad- 
ow of a pretext—not only without a 
pretext, but in the face of an official 
falsehood, pleading that the territory 
and people which she is forced to 
cede to us shall not be cursed with 
human slavery, I feel the blush of 
shame tingle my cheek. 

You all know how the slave con- 
spirators treated this manly and 
pathetic appeal of the Mexican Com- 
missioner. And what must the hon- 
est American historian say of this 
appalling and indescribable crime ? 

The annexation of Texas was now 
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an accomplished fact; the ten mill- 
ions or more of worthless “ Texas 
scrip” (as it was called) then afloat, 
most of which was in the hands of 
the conspirators, now became valua- 
ble, and the land “certificates” at 
once commanded a ready market. 
The slave barons thus triumphed 
politically and financially at the ex- 
pense of more than two hundred 
millions (the cost of the war) from 
the public Treasury, the loss of over 
twenty thousand lives of American 
soldiers, and the sacrifice of our 


national honor. 

The discussion which followed the 
proposition to prohibit slavery by law 
in all the territory acquired from. 
Mexico again shook the nation politi- 
cally from centre to circumference, 


during which Mr. Calhoun, for the 
first time in our history, in an elabo- 
rate speech, “ denied that Congress had 
the power under the Constitution to pro- 
hibit slavery in the territories of the 
United States acquired by the common 
blood and treasury of the nation.” You 
will note that Mr. Calhoun now denies, 
for the first time, a power which had 
been exercised under Jefferson and 
all the earlier Presidents without 
question down to that day. 

Again the slave barons threatened 
to dissolve the Union, unless their 
imperious demands were complied 
with, and, as a result, a series of so- 
called compromise measures were 
patched up, by which California was 
admitted as a free State, the terri- 
tories left open to slavery south of 30 
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degrees 30 minutes, and a new and 
more exacting fugitive slave law was 
passed, than which there never was, 
in the history of civilized people, a 
more infamous enactment. 

In 1846, the Supreme Court, which 
had been deliberately packed by the 
slave barons, decided, in the Van 
Zandt case, that the Constitution and 
laws of the United States recognized 
property in man, and the United 
States Marshal for the District of 
Columbia soon after advertised two 
colored women for sale, and after 
selling them at public auction de- 
posited the money in the Treasury of 
the United States at Washington.* 
The Dred Scott decision soon fol- 
lowed, and the Republic of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson was thus practically 
transformed into a slave despotism. 

In the Presidential election of 1852 
both the Whig and Democratic par- 
ties resolved, in their platforms, to 
abide by, and maintain in perpetuity, 
the compromise measures of 1850, in- 
cluding the fugitive slave law; and 
pledged themselves to discountenance 
all discussion of the slavery question 
in Congress or out of it. 

Many well-meaning but weak men 
in the North imagined that this was 
to be the last and final demand of the 
slave barons. They were doomed to 
disappointment. 

In 1854 a new crisis was precipi- 
tated upon a long-suffering and con- 


*Wilson’s Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power. 
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fiding country. It will be observed 
that whenever a “ crisis’’ was needed, 
the conspirators always had one ready 
at hand. 

The slave barons now demanded 
as a condition of remaining in the 
Union, that the ‘Missouri Com- 
promise” should be repealed, to the 
end that they could take their slaves 
into Kansas, and thus make a slave 
State out of a territory which by 
their own votes had been dedicated 
to freedom, ‘as a compromise to get 
Missouri into the Union as a slave 
State. 

To this insulting demand a major- 
ity of the old Whig party in the 
North, and many members of the 
Democratic party, entered strong and 
vigorous protests. 

During this disgraceful controversy 
nearly all the Whig members of Con- 
gress, both Senators and representa- 
tives from the slave States, held a 
secret caucus in Washington without 
conferring with, or notifying, their 
Northern political associates, at which 
secret caucus a majority of the South- 
ern Whigs attending it decided to 
support the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, as proposed by Douglas. 

This caucus, and the secret action 
of the Southern Whigs, terminated 
the very existence of the old Whig 
party. All will remember that Mr. 
Douglas’ Kansas-Nebraska bill be- 
came law, and that the Republican 
party was then born. As a people 
we had now reached a point in our 
moral descent and political abase- 
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ment from which nothing but a bap- 
ism of fire and blood could have 
redeemed and held us together as a 
free people, and saved us from the 
decay and death that had been the 
fate of all the slave-holding empires 
of the world. 

The “slave barons” were every- 
where rampant and defiant, the Na- 
tional Government subservient and 
obedient, and the Southern churches 
either silent, apologetic, or open 
defenders. 

I have thus traced the steps by 
which, in the land of Washington and 
Jefferson, the government which they 
established became a despotism com- 
pletely dominated in all parts by an 
imperious, slave-holding oligarchy. 

As a historical fact, we find that 


our democratic republic had been, 
completely transformed except in 
name, and. was then being adminis- 
tered in the interest of an insolent 


and unscrupulous privileged class. 

The National Constitution, which 
prohibited the importation of slaves 
after the year 1808, and the laws and 
treaties of the United States which 
made the slave trade on the high seas 
“piracy,” were trampled in scorn 
under their feet. 

While the slave conspirators in po- 
litical life were moulding and directing 
parties, and through them adminis- 
tering the National Government, and 
on their own motion making war and 
conquering new territory for slavery 
at the expense of the blood and treas- 
ury of the nation, the slave barons 

3 


were co-operating commercially by 
defiantly and actively engaging in the 
African slave trade, which was by 
laws and treaties with all civilized 
nations declared piracy, and the re- 
sult on conviction, death. 

In the year 1858, the year in which 
I was first elected to Congress from 
this district, the flag of the United 
States actually covered more pirate 
ships engaged in the African slave 
trade than the flags of all the other 
civilized nations of the world com- 
bined. De Beau’s Southern Review 
states in 1857 “that forty slavers 
were annually fitted out in the ports 
of New York and the East, and that 
the traffic yielded their owners an 
annual net profit of seventeen million 
dollars.” 

In November, 1853. the Southern 
Standard said: “We can not only 
preserve domestic servitude, but can 
defy the power of the world. With 
firmness and judgment we can open 
up the African slave immigration 
again, and people this noble region 
of the tropics.” 

The Mew York Evening Post pub- 
lished a list of names of eighty-five 
vessels, fitted out in the port of New 
York between the 1st of February, 
1859, and the 15th of July, 1860, for 
the African slave trade. 

The Mew York Leader, at that time 
a Tammany paper, asserted “ that on 
an average two vessels each week 
cleared out of our harbor bound for 
Africa and a human cargo.” 

The Mew York World declared that 
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“from thirty to sixty thousand slaves 
a year, under the American flag, are 
taken from Africa, by vessels from 
the single port of New York.” 

I remember when a yacht called 
the Wanderer ran into a harbor near 
Brunswick, Georgia, in broad day- 
light, in December, 1858, and landed 
a human cargo of some three hun- 
dred or more slaves direct from Afri- 
ca. This fact was duly chronicled at 
the time by the Southern newspapers, 
and some of the blacks were dressed 
up in flaming toggery and griven in 
carriages through the public streets, 
as a menace and defiance to the Na- 


tional Government. 
If the “slave barons” could have 
held possession of and administered 


the National Government for another 
four years, as they had for the ten 
preceding years, there is no question 
but that a majority of the Southern 
States would have passed laws au- 
thorizing incorporated companies and 
individual citizens of their respective 
States to import direct from Africa, 
China, or e/sewhere, such persons as 
might be apprenticed to said corpora- 
tions or citizens for a term of service 
not to exceed twenty-one years. That 
such a scheme was discussed in 1857 
and 1858 I know, and that it had the 
approval of many slave barons, and 
many more who hoped to become 
“slave barons” if such laws should 
be enacted by their States, I also 
know. Of course, it was not intended 
nor expected that ove in a: thousand 
of such apprentices would live long 
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enough (even if they lived fifty years) 
to see the end of their servitude. 

The statutes of nearly all the South- 
ern States provided for the arrest and 
sale into perpetual slavery of free 
negroes for petty offenses, which 
oftener than otherwise were not of- 
fenses in fact, under which laws the 
kidnapping and sale of free men, 
from the Northern as well as the 
Southern States, were encouraged 
and protected. 

And the Southern law reports and 
advertisements of runaway slaves fur- 
nish ample testimony that “slavery 
wasn’t of nary color,” as Hosea Bige- 
low put it. 

I have seen a number of persons, 
held as slaves, who were beyond all 
question pure white, without a drop 
of African or mixed blood in their 
veins, and have seen hundreds, such 
as the newspapers describe as “ run- 
aways,” and “so white that they 
would readily pass for white per- 
sons.” Slaves of this description 
were often the children of the slave- 
master. 

I knew many Southern men, and 
served with some of them in Congress, 
who openly proclaimed that “ the 
natural and normal condition of capi- 
tal and labor was that in which 
capital owned the labor as slaves.” 

In 1858 and 1859 the domination in 
the National Government of the slave 
barons and kidnappers at home and 
of the African slave pirates on the 
high sea was complete. 

On every ocean our flag practically 
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gave the slave pirates immunity from 
search or seizure. At home, no one 
of the thousands who were notori- 
ously engaged in this infernal traffic 
had ever been convicted, while nun- 
dreds of well-known Christian citi- 
zens, both men and women, who had 
obeyed the Divine command to give 
a’ cup of cold water or crust of bread 
to an escaped bondman, fleeing to 
Canada, were arrested, convicted and 
punished by long, cruel and unjust 
imprisonment. 

It is conceded that not less than 
half a million slaves were imported 


direct from Africa and sold in this 
country after the slave trade had been 
declared “piracy” by law, and by 
treaty with all civilized nations, and 
yet but one slave pirate was ever con- 
victed and hanged in the United 
States. His name was Captain 
Nathaniel Gordon, and he was exe- 
cuted in New York city, February 28, 
1862. 

I declined to sign a petition for his 
pardon, and told Mr. Lincoln it was 
about time somebody was hung for 
slave piracy. 
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VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE.* 


HISTORICAL 


ACCOUNT OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VERSIONS AND EDITIONS. 


XIII. 


1552. 

THE “Peshito,” or clear, exact, 
literal version of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures was not known in Europe un- 
til the year 1552, when Moses of 
Mardin, a fortified town of Asiatic 
Turkev, was sent to Rome, in the 
name of the Syrian Church, to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the 


Pope, and to request that an edition 
of their ancient Scriptures might be 


printed in Syriac. Abundant evidence 
of the general integrity of the text 
of the Peshito has been afforded by 
the discovery in Assyria of fifty-nine 
Syriac MSS. now to be seen in the 
British Museum. They were prob- 
ably the work of Christian Jews, in 
the third century of ourera, and the 
productions are not only faithful, but 
scholarly. 

An edition of the N. T. in French 
and Latin was printed at Geneva by 
Estienne. Tyndale’s N. T. in Eng- 
lish was printed in London by Rich- 
ard Jugge. This Bible is adorned 
with wood-cuts, one of which repre- 
sents the devil with a tail and a wood- 
en leg. His occupation, at that 
particular time, seems to have been 


*Copyrighted 1889, by Charles W. Darling. 


the sowing of tares, with a full supply 
of which he is provided. Dore, in 
his excellent work on “Old Bibles,” 
states that the best known of all 
Tyndale’s Testaments are the two 
quartos published by Jugge in 1552 
and 1853, which although similar in 
general appearance may easily be 
distinguished from each other. In 
the 1552 edition, Italian type is used 
for the head lines and contents in 
the margins, while in the 1553 edi- 
tion the marginal references are in 
black letters. The only difference in 
the title pages is, that the words im- 
mediately under the border, in the 
1552 title are printed in black ink, 
and in 1553,in red. This edition was 
put forth under the direction of the 
revisers of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the notes represent the 
opinions of the Reformers in the year 
of its publication. These notes es- 
tablish beyond all contradiction that 
the changes adopted in king Edward’s 
reign were not after the model of the 
Augsburg Confession, but were en- 
tirely of a  Zwinglio-Calvanistic 
character. The names of Calvin and 
Zwingli sound strangely thus united, 
for in many respects their characters 
greatly differed, though their prin- 
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ciples were thesame. From the time 
of Calvin’s recall to Geneva, in 1541, 
he possessed almost absolute power 
there, and he exerted all his influence 
to establish the Presbytarian form of 
church government. He not only de- 
nounced the tyrrany of Rome, but he 
directed a torrent of persecution 
against Servetus, who had antago- 
nized him in his opinions with regard 
to the trinity, infant damnation, etc.; 
and his vengeance was not appeased 
until the unfortunate heretic had ex- 
pired in the flames. Calvin was 
superior to Zwingli in point of genius 
and mental vigor, yet the latter was 
better fitted as a man to command 
our esteem and admiration. Zwingli, 
or as his name is Latinized, Zuingli- 


us, possessed very remarkable purity 
of character, and to him belongs the 
high honor of being the earliest of 


the ecclesiastical reformers of the 
sixteenth century. In his death he 
may be regarded asa martyr to his 
principles, as he accompanied a de- 
tachment of troops, at the desire of 
the council of Zurich, sent during a 
civil war between the Catholic and 
Protestant cantons, to protect their 
countrymen at Cappel. During the 
action which ensued, this devoted 
chaplain was killed while in the act 
of encouraging the soldiers. The 
Protestants were defeated and 
Zwingli received a sword thrust by a 
Catholic soldier which terminated his 
life. While dying he was discovered 
to bea heretic, by his declining to 
avail himself of the offer of a con- 


fessor, who wished to recommend his 
soul to the Virgin. After the battle 
his body was found and recognized: 
by a group of spectators, one of 
whom exlaimed: “Whatever may 
have been thy faith, Iam sure thou 
wast always sincere. May God take 
thy soul to his mercy.” The fanat- 
ical fury of a bigoted mob, however, 
was incapable of any such generous 
appreciation, and a proposal to burn 
the corpse was received with acclam- 
ations, and forthwith carried into ex- 
ecution. When Zwingli thus met an 
untimely death, he had only attained 
the age of forty-seven. As an eccle- 
siastic of the Roman Catholic Church 
he inculated the doctrines of primi- 
tive Christianity rather than medieval 
dogmas, and he referred to the 
Scriptures as the only authoritive 
tribunal in religious matters. While 
a preacher in the celebrated abbey 
of Einsiedlen, he discountenanced 
the superstitious notions which at- 
tracted so large a concourse of pil- 
grims to that shrine, and he erased 
from the abbey gate an inscription 
which read thus: “Here plenary re- 
mission of all sins is obtained.” His 
convictions as to the errors of the es- 
tablished faith rapidly gained ground, 
and soon he was transferred from 
Einsiedlen to the post of preacher in 
the cathredral at Zurich. Here he 
felt himself called upon to denounce 
the shameless traffic in indulgences, 
which Samson, a_ Franciscan friar, 
was carrying on in Zurich, under the 
authority of Leo X. The papal emis- 
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sary was forced to leave the city, and 
a rebellion against the authority of 
the holy see having been thus in- 
augurated, Zwingli was not long in 
shaking off its authority altogether. 
Ina work which he published “On the 
Observation of Lent,” he denied the 
obligation to observe particular days, 
and in consequence he found him- 
self arraigned by the Bishop of Con- 
stance to appear before the council 
of Zurich and answer charges of 
heresy. Converted, however, already 
by the preaching of Zwingli, to a par- 
ticipation in his sentiments, the de- 
cision of the council was a triumph- 
ant vindication of the accused, and 
what may be regarded as the first 
sanction by State authority of the 
the Reformation in 


principles of 
Switzerland. Shortly afterwards the 


images were removed from the 
churches, the celebration of mass 
abolished, and the practice of marry- 
ing introduced among the clergy. 
Zwingli himself set an example by 
wedding, at the age of forty, the 
widow of an eminent magistrate, by 
whom he had one son. His views 
seem to have been matured’ without 
any assistance from others, and his 
formula of faith agreed in all essen- 
tials with that of Luther and was 
nearly identical with that of Calvin. 
With the first of these reformers, he 
maintained a strenuous contest on 
the subject of consubstantiation, or 
the presence of the body and blood 
of Christ in the sacremental elements. 
On the’ occasion of a discussion be- 


tween them at Marburg, in 1529, the 
proceedings terminated by the two 
champions signing their mutual as- 
sent to fourteen articles of faith, and 
expressing a hope that their differ- 
ence regarding the real presence 
would not interrupt their harmony, 
as coadjutors in the same cause. The 
amiability of Zwingli’s character was 
no less conspicuous than his intre- 
pidity and uprightness, and in 
many points he appears to have 
been in advance of his age. In the 
assembly of the canton of Schweitz 
he remonstrated against that practice 
which has always formed so unfavor- 
able a trait of the Swiss people, their 
readiness to hire themselves as mer- 
cenary troops to the service of any 
foreign despot. In this object he so 
far succeeded that a law was passed 
by the assembly of the canton for- 
bidding all alliances and subsidies for 
twenty-five years. The liberality and 
large heartedness of Zwingli’s religous 
views were indeed most remarkable, 
and he maintained that no person 
ought to be molested for his opinions, 
and he even ventured to express a 
belief in relation to the salvation of 
the heathen, that all men who have 
fulfilled the laws engraven on their 
consciences, will partake of eternal 
felicity. One special position, how- 
ever, that the ecclesiastical must in 
all respects be subordinated to the 
secular power, has been made an ob- 
ject of reproach to him, both by 
Protestants and Catholics. This 
sentiment contributed perhaps in- 
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directly to his fate, as it was in obe- 
dience to the orders of the Zurich 
magistrates that he met his death on 
the field of battle, a circumstance 
with which several of his enemies 
have thought fit to stigmatize his 
memory. 

| 1553: 

The first Bible which was printed 
in Spanish, for the use of the Jews, 
was that published at Ferrara, in 
Gothic characters, and dedicated to 
Hercules d’Este, Duke of Ferrara. 
This celebrated city of northern Italy 
was the capital of the province of the 
same name, and while the province 
belonged to the house of Este, Ferrara 
was the ducal residence. Under the 
papal rule it went into decay, and 
now its pavements are overgrown 
with grass, and the staircases and 
balconies of many of its noble palaces 
are overrun with ivy. A fine cathe- 
dral yet. stands, and there remain 
numerous churches, some of which 
contain valuable paintings, together 
with interesting specimens of sculp- 
ture. Ferrara is not yet, however, a 
ruined city, for there still remain 
80,000 volumes and goo MSS. in its 
public library, and among the latter 
are included some of the writings of 
Ariosto and Tasso. To strangers is 
shown the house in which Ariosto 
was educated, and the one in which 
he lived during his latter years, 
known as the “Casa d’Ariosto.” The 
structure is now the property of the 
government, and is ranked among the 
national monuments. 
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This Spanish Bible, printed for the 
Hebrews, was probably in use among 
the Jews of Spain before Ferdinand, 
and Isabella expelled them, in 1492, 
from her dominions. A magnificent 
specimen of early Spanish typography 
is the missal for the use of the diocese 
of Seville. It was printed at Seville 
by Jacob Cromberger, forty-six years 
before this date, and is viewed as a 
service. book of the greatest rarity. 
Allusion to it should have been made 
at an earlier date, but the communi- 
cation regarding the same did not ar- 
rive in time. The printing is on vel- 
lum, and was issued from the press 
of the first of a family of German 
printers who worked at Seville until 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Only two copies are known to exist, 
one of which is in the Casaniti library 
at Rome. 

The first edition of the Bible, in 
Spanish, for the use of Christians, 
was also published this year at Fer- 
rara, and the only difference between 
this and the version for the Jews is 
found in Isaiah VII., 14th, the Jewish 
having “lo moca” instead of “la 
virgin.” A copy of this Bible is in 
the library of Earl Spencer, the title 
page of which reads thus: “Con 
priuillegio del yllustrissimo Senor 
Duque de Ferrara. Con yndustria y 
deligencia de Duarte Pinel Portugues: 
estampada en Ferrara a costa y des- 
pesa de Jeronimo de Vargas Espanol: 
en primero de Marco de 1553.” 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Italian, at Lyons, by 
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Rouillio, and at the same place Frel- 
lonius published his edition of the 
New Testament. The latter is hand- 
somely illustrated after the manner 
of Holbein. Richard Jugge printed 
in English, at London, an edition of 
Tyndale’s New Testament. A copy 
is in the possession of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. An edition of the 
Bible was printed in English, at Lon- 
don, by Edward Whitchurch. This, 
and the small quarto edition of 1553 
by Grafton, are the two last editions 
of the Cranmer version issued in the 
reign of Edward VI. A copy is 


owned by Mr. Henry White. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Dutch, at Antwerp, by 
Hans van Ramundt, a copy of which 


is in the collection of Mr. H. J. Atkin- 
son. An edition of the New Testa- 
ment, in German, passed through the 
press of Van der Mulen, at Cologne. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Italian, at Venice, by Pincio. Ant. 
Mar. Bergaigne published, at Ant- 
werp, an edition of the Bible in 
Dutch, embellished with engravings 
from Holbein. An edition of the 
New Testament was published at 
Lyons, by Silvius, and one at the same 
place by Hieronymus. 

An edition of the New Testament, 
in Greek and Latin, was printed at 
Basle by Bryling. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed at Lyons, in Latin, by 
Gryphius. It is curiously illustrated, 
and bears the monogram of the typo- 
grapher. The Hebrew, Greek and 
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Latin editions of the Bible, printed 
by this distinguished man, are much 
admired, particularly his Latin Bible 
in two volumes folio. He died in 
1556, leaving his trade and reputation 
to his son, and able successor 
Anthony. 

The New Testament was printed 
in Greek, at Paris, and another by 
Crispin, at Geneva, in the same 
language. All the editions of Crispin 
are highly esteemed, and his work is 
much more worthy of credit than that 
of his predecessor, St. Crispin, who, 
it is said, stole leather to make shoes 
for the poor. 

An edition of the Bible of Olivetan, 
was printed at Geneva by Robert 
Estienne. 

1554. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 

in Latin, at Lyons, by Tornaesius. 


| The title page is beautifully orna- 


mented, and there are one hundred 
and ninety-eight illustrations in the 
work. The title is on the last page, 
and this rare edition is the first exe- 
cuted by this printer. A copy is with 
the Society of Protestant French His- 
tory at Paris. 

An edition of the New Testament, 
illustrated, was printed at Paris by 
Ruellius; also another edition at the 
same place by Marlin. 

An edition of the Psalter was printed 
at Lyons, by Gryphius, and at Paris 
an edition of the New Testament was 
printed by Guillard and Desbois, 

1555. 
An edition of the Bible, with sum- 
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maries, etc., was printed at Venice by 
Robert Stephens, and so numerous 
were the editions of this indefatig- 
able printer that he certainly deserves 
more than a passing reference to his 
name. Robert Stephens was born at 
Paris in the year 1503. Having estab- 
lished himself as a printer, he mar- 


ried the daughter of Badius, a fellow | 


craftsman. The wife of Stephens 
was well versed in Latin, and could 
converse with the learned correctors 
of the press, kept by her husband in 
his house. At the appearance of his 
first great Latin Bible clamors were 
raised against him by the professors 
at Sorbonne because he had printed 
to his work the notes of Calvin. 
Though protected by Francis I., who 
had appointed him his printer, he 
found the virulence of his enemies 
particularly pointed against him, and 
after the king’s decease in 1547 he 
left Paris and retired to Geneva, car- 
rying with him the types and moulds 
of the royal press, Stephens in his 
business was most exact and particu- 
lar, for he undertook the printing of 
none but good books. So solicitous 
was he of correctness that he exposed 
the sheets to public view, offering a 
reward for any errors which might 
be discovered. His mark was a tree 
branched and a man looking upon it, 
with the words oli altum sapere in- 
scribed on the trunk. His Hebrew 
Bible of 1544, and his Greek Testa- 
ment of 1546, to which allusion has 
already been made, bear the name of 
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mirificam, the first word of the pre- 
face, and both are much admired. 
He was not only a skillful printer, 
but being a learned man, he became 
the friend of Calvin, Beza, Rivet, and 
other well known theologians. His 
Thesaurus Linge Latinz, in four vol- 
umes folio, is an astonishing monu- 
ment of his labor and eruditism. He 
wrote also an answer to the censures 
on his Bible made by the professors 
of Sorbonne, and the strong argu- 
ments therein contained silenced 
those learned doctors effectually. 
His death occurred at Geneva in 
1559: 

Another edition of Stephens’ Bible 
was printed in 1555 at Geneva. This 
is the first Latin Bible in which the 
text appears with verses divided. 
The verse division of the Old Testa- 
ment was adopted by Stephens in his 
edition of the Vulgate, and it soon 
after appeared in an English transla- 
tion of the Geneva Bible, from whence 
it was transferred to the Bishop’s 
Bible and the authorized version. 

An edition of the New Testament, 
illustrated by Zimmerman, was 
printed in Syriac at Vienna, by Wid- 
manstadius and Meredianalo. A 
copy is in the library of the Emperor 
of Austria. 

An edition of the Psalms of David 
was printed in Greek at Basle by Dol- 
scio. The Proverbs of Solomon were 
printed in Latin and French, at 
Lyons, by Balthazar Arnoullet. An 
edition of the New Testament passed 
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through the press of Steelsius at Ant- 
werp, the same being a reimpression 
of the text of Stephens. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
at Lyons by Frellonius. In this year 
a new translation of the Bible, by 
Chateillon, was printel at Basle, 
Switzerland, this being the next coun- 


try, after Italy, to receive printing — 


from Germany.’ Bohemia received it 
about the same time. The transla- 
tion of Chateillon was charged with 
abounding in cant phrases, therefore 
Protestants and Romanists alike con- 
demned it, and the copies were so 
generally destroyed that they have 
become very rare. 
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An edition of the Bible was printed 
at Geneva by Sorel, and the Martinez 
New Testament, and a French, and a 
Latin Testament all made their ap- 
pearance about the same time. The 
latter was printed by Badius. 

Castilio published a French trans- 
lation of his own version, but this 
work scarcely deserves a place in the 
list of French versions, as it is dis- 
figured by serious errors, and never 
was held in high estimation. Castilio 
is said to have invented French words 
for the purpose, as he thought, of ex- 
pressing the full force of the Greek 
in the New Testament. 

Cuar es W. Dar.ine. 


‘ 
(To be Continued.) 


REMINISCENCES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY-SEVENTH 
CONGRESSES. 
BY HON. JOHN HUTCHINS, A MEMBER OF THE THEN TWENTIETH OHIO DISTRICT. 
XVI. 


By Mr. Bingham (Ohio): 

“ Resolved, That the special com- 
mittee of thirty-three report to the 
House such additional legislation as 
they may deem necessary to suppress 
and put down armed rebellion against 
the laws and authority of the United 
States, to protect the property thereof 
against unlawful seizure, and the 
citizens thereof against unlawful 
violence.” 

By Mr. Mallory (Kentucky): 

“ Resolved, That the special com- 


mittee of thirty-three be instructed 
to report amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, so that 
all the territories of the United States 
north of the line 36 degrees 30 min- 
utes, north latitude, slavery or invol- 
untary servitude, except for crimes, be 
prohibited; that in all territory south 
of that line the institution of African 
slavery, as it exists at this time in the 
slave States of this Union, may exist, 
and shall be protected by the govern- 
ment .of the United States. That 
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when any territory shall have attained 
a population sufficient to entitle it to 
at least one representative in Con- 
gress, and not till then, it shall be 
authorized to form a State govern- 
ment, and, provided its form of gov- 
ernment be republican, be admitted 
into the Union on a perfect equality 


with the several States, with or with- 


out slavery, as its constitution may 
provide; that Congress shall be pro- 
hibited from abolishing or interfering 
with the inter-State slave trade, from 
abolishing slavery in the District of 
Columbia, in the arsenals and dock- 
yards ‘of the United States, and 


wherever it may have the power of 
exclusive legislation.” 
By Mr. Stevenson (Kentucky): 


“ Resolved, That the committee of 
thirty-three be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of amending the 
fugitive ‘slave law, by declaring it a 
felony to resist the officers of the 
United States in its execution, or to 
attempt to rescue a fugitive who 
shall be in the custody of an officer 
of the United States, under the pro- 
vision of said act.” 

By Mr. English (Indiana): 

“ Resolved, That for the purpose of 
doing justice and securing peace and 
prosperity, the committee of thirty- 
three be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of providing for the set- 
tlement of:the present unfortunate 
and dangerous sectional controversy 
upon the following basis: 1. The ter- 
ritories of the United States to be 
equitably divided between the slave- 
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holding and non-slaveholding sec- 
tions, slavery to be prohibited in that 
portion set apart’ for the non-slave- 
holding sections, and to be recognized 
in that portion set apart for the slave- 
holding sections, the status of each 
upon the subject to remain unchanged 
during the territorial condition; but 
when the population in any portion 
of the territory set apart to either 
section shall equal or exceed the ratio 
required for a representative in Con- 
gress, and the people shall have 
formed and ratified a constitution, 
and asked admission into the Union 
as a State, such State shall be admit- 
ted, with or without slavery, as such 
constitution may prescribe. 2. The 
rights of property in slaves in the 
slaveholding States, and in the por- 
tion of the territories set apart for 
the slaveholding sections, shall not be 


-destroyed or impaired by legislation 


in Congress, in the territories, or in 
the slaveholding States, and when- 
ever a fugitive shall be rescued from 
his master, or from the proper United 
States officers, by reason of mob vio- 
lence or State legislation, in conflict 
with the constitution or laws of the 
United States, or whenever a slave 
shall, in like manner, be rescued from 
his master while in ¢ransitu through 
any non-slaveholding State, the city, 
county or township in which such 
rescue is made shall be liable to the 
master in double the value of the 
slave, recoverable in the United States 
courts.” 
By Mr. Kilgore (Indiana): 
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“Resolved, That the committee to 
whom was referred that part of the 
President’s message which relates to 
the present distracted condition of 
the country, be requested to inquire 
into the expediency of so amending 
the law upon the subject of fugitives 
from labor as to provide: 1. That the 
right of trial by jury shall be allowed 
in all cases where the alleged fugitive 
claims to be free, if demanded. 2. 
That an appeal or writ of error be 
allowed to either party upon just and 
reasonable terms. 3. That in all 
cases where the citizens of any free or 
non-slaveholding State shall aid or 
assist any fugitive in escaping, or 
where they shall forcibly prevent the 
claimant, or any officer, from arrest- 


ing any fugitive, or shall forcibly 
rescue any fugitive from the custody 
of a claimant or any officer, either 


before or after trial, full 
shall be made by the United States 
to the person or persons to whom the 
fugitive owes service. 4. That any 
persons or persons who shall forcibly 
hinder the arrest of any such fugi- 
tive, or shall forcibly rescue any 
such fugitive, shall be criminally 
prosecuted ; and such other amend- 
ments made as may be thought ne- 
cessary to give public satisfaction, 
without destroying the efficiency of 
such law, or in the least impairing 
the Constitutional rights of any one 
of our citizens, or inhabitants of the 
United States.” 

By Mr. Holman (Indiana). 

“ Resolved, that the Constitution of 


payment. 
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the United States, by which the sev- 
eral States of the Union are organ- 
ized into one government, is a com- 
pact founded upon good faith be- 
tween the States, of mutual and per- 
manent obligation; and the right of 
a State tosecede from the compact, 
and resume the powers surrendered 
in its adoption is wholly unwarranted 
by the letter and spirit of its pro- 
visions. 

“Resolved, that the mutual and 
common interest of the several 
States, in the obligations of the 
Constitution, renders it the im- 
perative duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to enforce, in good faith and 
with temparate firmness, the laws 
enacted in pursuance of its authority 
in all cases where their infringement 
would impair the Constitutional 
rights of any State, or the common 
and reciprocal rights of the several 
States. 

“Resolved, That the select com- 
mittee of thirty-three on the State of 
the Union be instructed to inquire 
whether the acts of Congress now in 
force are sufficient, in view of the 
present condition of public affairs, 
to protect the rights of the several 
States against attempts which have 
been made, or which may hereafter 
be made, by any State or States, to 
nullify laws necessary to the exis- 
tence of the Confederacy, and to 
carry out the provisions of the Con- 
stitution; andif the laws now in force 
are insufficient, it shall be the duty 
of said committee to report the ne- 
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cessary bill or bills to provide for 
the emergency.” 

Mr. Davis (Indiana) said “he did 
not propose to introduce aresolution, 
but had received a memorial from 
Col. Daniel Sigler, a very respectable 
and intelligent gentleman residing in 
his district, which contained many 
‘good and valuable suggestions with 
respect to the various matters referred 
to the committee of thirty-three,” and 
he desired it be referred to that com- 
mittee, and it was referred. It was 
addressed to Congress, and the fol- 
lowing is a copy: 

“The undersigned — respectfully 
prays your honorable body to pass a 
law, incorporating therein the follow- 
ing provisions, to wit: 

‘1, In a preamble annexed to said 
bill, settle by implication the question 
of slavery, in reference to the relation 
existing between master and slave by 
law, and where it may be and where 
it may not be; and that the same be 
forever excluded from Congressional 
legislation. 

“2. Make it a crime, with heavy 
penalties annexed thereto, in accord- 
ance with the latter clause, second 
section, third article of the Constitu- 
tion, for any person or persons to 
molest, destroy, steal, convey away, 
injure, or endanger, by any interfer- 
ence, the property of another in any 
territory of the United States, be that 
property of any kind sanctioned by 
the laws of any State from which the 
owner of such property may have 
emigrated. 


“3. Fix a penalty punishing all 
persons who voluntary or under 
cover of any law of any State, in- 
cluding all who may claim to act in 
authority by the laws of such State, 
for attempting, in any way or man- 
ner, to abridge the freedom of speech 
or of the press, defining in the same 
what would be an abuse of that privi- 
lege. 

“4. Fix a heavy penalty on any 
person or persons in any State who 
may, in any manner or form, either 
voluntarily or under cover of law, in 
any State sanctioning the same, re- 
tard, intercept, or oppose, in any way 
or manner, the faithful execution of 
the fugitive slave law. 

“5. Enjoin on all government offi- 
cers of the United States, including 
the President, to see that the fore- 
going be faithfully executed. 

“6. It seems to us, if such a law 
could be passed, that there could be 
no complaint with the people in any 
State or territoryin this Union. The 
people of Massachusetts, who are 
conscientious in the promotion of 
morals, could go to South Carolina 
and teach the slave to be obedient to 
his master, and the master to do his 
duty to his slave; and the South 
Carolinian could go in peace to Mas- 
sachusetts, and reclaim his slave 
that the Yankee had piously stolen. 
The people of Georgia would then 
be allowed to emigrate into any terri- 
tory with any property they saw fit 
to take with them, sanctioned or re- 
cognized by the statute of Georgia. 
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The question of slavery itself would 
be taken out of Congress, which con- 
tingency of itself would restore peace 
and harmony to the Union. Cannot 
South Carolina and Massachusetts 
both meet on this platform? The 
undersigned prays that no steps be 
taken to alter or amend our present 
Constitution, for this is a dangerous 
time to try such an experiment, as 
several States, both North and South, 
are in astate of revolution; for we 
do not hesitate to say that any State 
in this Union, through her sovereign 
legislature, who have enacted laws 
which, if carried out, destroys our 
national obligation, which, under 
constitutional guarantees, each State 
in the Union owes to each other, is in 


the height of revolution, and disloyal 
to the Union of the States while those 
statutes remain on the statute-books. 


Cannot our American Congress meet 
on this plan, or one similar thereto, 
and settle the pending difficulties; or 
shall we suffer our glorious Union to 
be torn asunder by divisions, hatred 
and bloodshed ? If it must be so, let 
that day be cursed, let it be struck 
from the computation of time, lost to 
the pen of the historian, not to be 
transmitted to the generativun to 
come that dates that awful catas- 
trophe when the arms of our Ameri- 
can chivalry were brought to act 
upon itself. Caused by what? A 
simple obstruction, an imaginary con- 
tingency that some years hence, and 
a thousand miles from the inhabited 
portion of the Republic, an African 
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slave might be taken into some terri- 
tory as feared by one of the belliger- 
ent parties, or that he might be 
excluded therefrom by the antago- 
nistical party. Cannot the simple 
question be adjusted by American 
statesmen? 

“Tf to divide is our fate; if asa 
nation, with our commercial, political 
and social advantages, we are to be 
severed and scattered to the four 
winds by the ravages of war on so 
simple an issue, the God of the uni- 
verse ought to visit us in vengeance, 
and serve us as he did the fallen 
angels who kept not their first estate 
—reserve us in chains of darkness into 
bondage forever. For the passage 
of such a law your petitioner will ever 
pray. DANIEL SIGLER. 
‘“‘ JEFFERSONVILLE, December 7, 1860.” 

By Mr. Niblac (Indiana): 

“Resolved, That the select com- 
mittee to which has been referred so 
much of the President’s message as 
relates to the perilous condition of 
the country be instructed to inquire 
whether it be competent for Congress 
to provide by law for the payment of 
the value of fugitive slaves rescued 
by force or violence by the counties, 
cities or municipal districts in which 
such fugitive slaves should be so 
rescued; and if it be found that Con- 
gress possesses the power so to enact, 
then that said committee inquire into 
the expediency of thus providing by 
law, and report by bill or otherwise.”’ 

By Mr. McClernand (Indiana): 

“Resolved, That the committee of 
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thirty-three be instructed to inquire 
and report whether Congress has the 
constitutional power to make the 
people of any particular State, or 
municipal corporations therein, liable 
to indemnify any owner of any slave 
escaping into such State, and who has 
been rescued from rightful custody 
by force or otherwise; and also 
whether it is expedient to-establish a 
spectal Federal police for the purpose 
of executing the laws of the United 
States, and promptly suppressing any 
unlawful resistance thereof; and also 
whether any further legislation is re- 
quisite to secure a prompt, certain, 
and full enforcement of the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution, or whether 
any amendment of the Constitution 
is necessary for that purpose.” 

By Mr. Noel (Missouri): 

“ Whereas, there now exists, on the 
part of the people of the southern 
States of this Union, a well-founded 
apprehension that they no longer 
hold the power in the Federal gov- 
ernment necessary to secure their 
peace and safety of their property 
against the aggressions of the Federal 
government, should it become the 
will of the people of the northern 
States to assail them through the 
Federal administration or hostile 
legislation; and whereas security and 
peace, held by one section at the mere 
will of another, cannot be safely re- 
lied on; and whereas the great ma- 
terial interests of the country, in every 
section, are involved in the safety of 
the Union and perpetuity of the 


Constitution on such terms as will 
give to every section the means of 
protection against the aggressions of 
other sections: therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the select com- 
mittee of thirty-three be instructed 
to take into consideration the propri- 
ety and necessity of abolishing, by 
amendments to the Constitution, the 
office of President of the United 
States, and of establishing, in lieu 
thereof, an executive council to con- 
sist of. three members to be elected 
by districts composed of contiguous 
States as near as practicable ; each 
member of said council to be armed 
with the veto power, such as is now 
vested in the President of the United 
States; and if such plan be deemed 
practicable by said committee, that 
they report to this House such de- 
tails thereof as may be necessary to 
accommodate the same to the exist- 
ing Constitution of the United 
States. Beit further 

“Resolved, That said committee 
be also requested to take into consid- 
eration the means necessary (if 
any can be devised), to restore the 
equilibrium between the free and 
slave States in the Senate of the 
United States; and _ particularly 
whether this. end can be accom- 
plished by a voluntary division on 
the part of some of the slave States 
into two or more States.” 

By Mr. Hindman (Arkansas): 

“Resolved, That amendments of 
the Constitution of the United 
States ought to be made as follows, 
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to-wit: 1. An express recognition of 
the right of property in slaves in the 
States where it now exists, or may 
hereafter exist, and an express de- 
nial to the Federal Government of 
all right or power to prohibit or 
restrict the trade in slaves between 
the States. 2. An express require- 
ment that the Federal Government 
shall protect the right of property in 
slaves in the District of Columbia, in 
all the Territories of the United 
States in which the Territorial con- 
dition exists, and wherever else the 
Federal jurisdiction extends. 3. A 


provision that every Territory author- 
ized by act of Congress to hold a 
convention, and whose convention 
shall adopt a constitution republican 


in form, shall be admitted into the 
Union as a State, with or without 
slavery, as its constitution may pre- 
scribe. 4. A provision that the citi- 
zens of any State or Territory, who 
may be the owner of slaves, shall be 
permitted to hold their slave prop- 
erty, while passing through or tem- 
porarily residing within the jurisdic- 
tion of States whose Constitutions do 
do not recognize the institution of 
slavery. 5. A provision that any 
State whose legislature has enacted, 
or may hereinafter enact, laws de- 
feating or impairing the right of the 
master to have his escaped slave de- 
livered up to him, according to 
the fugitive slave law of 1850, 
shall not be entitled to representa- 
tion in either House of Congress, 
until the repeal of such nullifying 


statutes. 6. Such further provisions 
as will secure to _ slave-holding 
States, through their representatives 
in Congress, an absolute negative 
upon all action of Congress relat- 
ing to the subject of slavery. 7. A 
provision for the appointment by 
State authority of all Federal officers 
exercising their functions within the 
limits of the States. 8. A provision 
that all the above amendments, to- 
gether with the existing provisions 
for slave representation upon the 
three-fifths basis, shall forever be 
irrepealable and unamendable.” 

By Mr. Larrabee (Wisconsin): 

“Whereas, conflicting constructions 
of various clauses in the Federal 
Constitution have from to time pre- 
vailed, some of the States claiming 
and others denying certain powers of 
government to Congress; and where- 
as, it is our duty, in times of grave 
civil disorder, to resort to the reme- 
dies provided within the Constitution; 
and whereas, it is of the last import- 
ance, in the event of a final disagree- 
ment between the several members 
of the Confederacy, some amicable 
mode of determining their future re- 
lations be ascertained; therefore, 

“Resolved, By the Senate and 
House of Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled, that in pursuance 
of article five of the Constitution, it 
is recommended to the several States 
that they shall, through their respec- 
tive legislatures, request Congress to 
call a convention of the States for 
proposing amendments to the Con- 
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stitution, to the end that the people 
of the several States may thus be en- 
abled to confer together in the man- 
ner provided in the establishment of 
the government, and adopt such 
measures as in their wisdom may be 
proper to promote the common wel- 
fare of the States.” 
“If the able committee of thirty- 
three, by their own wisdom and long 
experience in public affairs, aided by 
the wisdom of the. various proposi- 
tions quoted, which were referred to 
them, could not devise a plan by 
which slave States would be pacified 
and remain in the Union, without 
civil war, all peaceful efforts would 
be likely to fail, especially when 
aided by a committee of thirteen, ap- 
pointed in the Senate for the same 
purpose. The Senate committee was 
appointed under a resolution, intro- 
duced by Senator Powell (Kentucky), 
and was as follows: Mr. Powell, Mr. 
Hunter (Virginia), Mr. Crittenden 
(Kentucky), Mr. Seward (New York), 
Mr. Toombs (Georgia), Mr. Douglas 
(Illinois), Mr. Collamer (Vermont), 
Mr. Davis (Mississippi), Mr. Wade 
(Ohio), Mr. Biglen (Pennsylvania), 
Mr. Rice (Minnesota), Mr. Doolittle 
(Wisconsin), and Mr. Grimes (Iowa). 
On the announcement of this com- 
mittee Senator Davis declined to 
serve, using the following language: 
“TI merely wish to say, before the 
Senate adjourns, that I wish to be 
excused from service on that com- 
mittee. The position which I am 
known to occupy, and the position in 
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which the State I represent now 
stands, renders it altogether impossi- 
ble for me to serve upon that com- 
mittee with any prospect of advan- 
tage.” Mr. Davis was excused, but 
afterwards reconsidered his request, 
and consented to serve. The appoint- 
ment of two members on the com- 
mittee of thirteen from Kentucky 
was explained by the Vice-President, 
in the general wish that the vener- 
able Senator Crittenden should be 
upon it. 

During the second session of the 
Thirty-sixth Congress, especially in 
the principal. cities and centers of 
commerce throughout the free States, 
there was great anxiety felt, and 
earnest effort was made to induce 
Congress to pass such measures as 
would assuage the anxieties of the 
people in slave States, in consequence 
of the result of the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1860, and the action of public 
meetings and memorials of citizens 
were showered upon Congress, 
‘‘Thick ag autumnal leaves that strew the 

brook 
In Vallambrosa.” 

A few of these will be mentioned. 
Senator Seward, in January, pre- 
sented in the Senate a letter from a 
committee in New York, and petitions 
from its citizens, and in presenting 
them remarked as follows: “Mr. 
President, I have received a commu- 
nication from Mr. A. A. Low, James 
A. Gallitin, Peter Cooper, and others, 
who are a: committee of twenty-five 
citizens of New York, who are 
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charged with the duty of presenting 
to the Senate of the United States 
the petition of the inhabitants of that 
city, praying for the exercise of the 
best wisdom of Congress in finding 
some plan for the adjustment of the 
troubles which disturb the peace and 
happiness and endanger the safety of 
the nation.” The clerk read the let- 
ter referred to, of which an extract 
will be given: “ The special commit- 
tee to whom was assigned the duty 
of digesting and presenting a proper 
basis of action for the committee 
charged with the presentation to Con- 
gress of the memorial of the citizens 
of New York, praying that such 
measures may be adopted by Con- 
gress as will restore tranquility and 
peace to our distracted country, beg 
leave respectfully to report: 

“That since the last meeting of the 
memorial committee a_ legislative 
printed document has been received, 
stated to embrace propositions for an 
adjustment of pending difficulties 
between the Northern and Southern 
States, agreed upon by a committee 
of the border States, including Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri and North Carolina from 
the South, and New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
from the North. These propositions 
contemplate both acts of legislation 
and amendments of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

After the reading of this letter, Mr. 
Seward observed: “Mr. President, 
excepting the House of Representa- 
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tives, this Senate chamber is the larg- 
est hall that is, or ever has been, 
occupied by a legislative assembly 
since the world began. The memorial 
which I am charged to present is of 
such a length that, if extended, it 
would cross the Senate Chamber, in 
its extreme length, eighteen times. 
I have already presented a memorial 
from the city of New York, signed 
by the citizens of that place to the 
number of twenty-five thousand. 
This memorial bears the signatures 
of thirty-eight thousand more, mak- 
ing in the whole sixty-three thousand 
of the inhabitants of that city who 
have signed this appeal to the Senate. 
The committee who have charge of 
this memorial are a fair representa- 
tion—I might almost say an embodi- 
ment—of the citizens who direct and 
wield the commerce of the great em- 
porium of our country, the commerce 
of a continent, and a commerce 
which, this present year, owing to the 
distractions of the times, is put, for 
the first time, in the condition of 
proving itself to be the controlling 
commerce of the world. The memorial 
which they present may be regarded 
as a fair expression of the interest 
which is felt by that great commer- 
cial community, and probably a fair 
expression of the interest in the same 
great subject which is felt by the 
whole commercial interest of the 
United States. In any other part of 
the world such a communication 
would command obediénce. In Eng- 
land, France, Russia, Prussia, or Ger- 
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many, a demonstration of the will of 
the commerce of the country decides 
the question of peace or war. 
Happily, sir, that is not the case in 
this grand Republic.” He gave his 
reasons for this opinion, that there 
were Other interests to be consulted, 
and he was frank enough to say that 
he saw no indications that the prom- 
ised remedies suggested by the com- 
mittee, if adopted, would be satisfac- 
tory to the slaveholding States, and 
he distinctly expressed the opinion 
that he was in favor of preserving the 
Union, if possible, by peaceful means, 
but if not, by force, “ which would be 
a most painful measure to be resorted 
to for the salvation of the Union.” 
An important speech was made by 
Senator Mason (the Mason of the 
Mason and Slidel affair) in reply to 
Senator Seward, a brief extract of 
which will be given: “His recom- 
mendation (Mr. Seward’s) to those 
gentlemen who have sent him this 
enormous petition here, not adopting 
their views, not looking to any 
amendment to the Constitution what- 
ever, is given in four distinct proposi- 
tions of what is to be the policy of 
those whom he is to lead, if history 
does not misinform us, after the 


fourth of March next. What is it? 
He recommends them, when they go 
home, to employ themselves in the 
great work of restoring the breaches 
that have been made in the govern- 
ment. How? Why, said he, speak 
for ‘the Union. That is the first. 
Next, vote for the Union. That is 
the second great measure. What is 
the third? Give money for the 
Union. And the last? Fight for 
the Union. Theseare the four meas- 
ures proposed by the _ honorable 
Senator from New York to heal this 
gaping breach in the government.” 
To which Mr. Seward replied, and 
among other things said: “I contem- 
plated sir, after the expiration of all 
the multitudinous trials that are 
making to save the Union by com- 
promise, a convention of the people 
of the United States, called in consti- 
tution form; and when that shall 
have been held, or refuse to be held, 
and found to be impossible to obtain, 
if, then, this Union is to stand or fall 
by force of arms, I have advised my 
people to do as I shall be ready to do 
myself—stand in the breach, and 
stand with it or perish with it.” 
(Applause in the galleries.) 
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THE BENCH AND BAR OF NEW YORK. 


HON. RASTUS SENECA RANSOM. 


SurroGaTte Rastus §S. Ransom 
has become so prominent in the 
administration of public justice in 
New York, that he well deserves men- 
tion among those who have made 
their mark upon the judicial history 
of this city and State. Mr. Ransom, 


while in every respect a self-made 
man, dependent upon no chance of 
fortune for that which has been won 
by pluck and hard work, was the 


heir of such qualities of character 
and heart as were sure to be powerful 
allies in the battle of life. He came 
from an honored New England an- 
cestry, upon both lines of family 
descent. His paternal grandfather, 
Robert Ransom, was a native of Ver- 
mont, where he was born in 1788; 
his paternal grandmother was born 
in Massachusetts, in 1792; and was a 
member of the well-known Stacy 
family. Early in their married life 
this couple removed to New York 
State, where they settled upon a farm 
in Hamilton, Madison county, and 
where their son, Reuben Harris Ran- 
som, was born on November 11th, 
1818. In 1837, on May 7th, this son 
was married to Nancy Caroline Vir- 
gil, a native of Mexico, Oswego coun- 
ty, New York. Soon after this mar- 


riage the young couple removed to 
Illinois, where a year and a half’s 
residence was sufficient to cure their 
love of the far west, and.led them to 
again return to their home in New 
York. 

It was during this residence in IIli- 
nois that the son, Rastus Seneca 
Ransom, was born at Mount Hawley, 
Peoria county, on March gist, 1839. 
Because of domestic affliction, the 
boy was thrown upon his own re- 
sources when but eleven years of age; 
and although slender and delicate, 
he managed to make his way by the 
hard labor of a farm-boy’s life. He 
attended school in the winter season 
until fifteen years of age, and showed 
himself quite apt with his books. At 
sixteen he was enabled, as the result 
of his own labors, to attend one term 
of the high school in Perryville, Madi- 
son county, and in the winter of his 
seventeenth year taught a district 
school. With the little money thus 
saved, he paid his way to Wisconsin, 
where an uncle, Charles Rollin Ran- 
som, was located, where he remained 
some three years, working upon the 
farm in summer, and teaching during 
the winter. But through all these 
years he stoutly held to the purpose 
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formed in early life—that of becom- 
ing a lawyer—and each step forward 
was so timed as to advance him tow- 
ard that end. Packing up his few 
earthly possessions, at the end of the 
three years, he bade good-bye to his 
uncle, and started for New York. A 
year was spent in an academy, at the 
expiration of which, in the winter of 
1860-61, he obtained a position as 
teacher in a large school near Elmira, 
and at about the same time he be- 
came a student in the law office of 
Judge Theodore North, in the city 
above named. He had hardly entered 
thus upon the real labor of his life, 
when a call louder than that of even 
his life’s ambition came to him, as it 
did to so many of the brave young 
men of that day. The war cloud 
arose from the south, the call forhelp 
followed, and within sixty days of 
the fall.of Sumter, young Ransom 
was associated with his friend, Ed- 
mund O. Beers, of Elmira, in raising 
a company of volunteers for the regi- 
ment then being organized by Col. 
Charles B. Stuart, a prominent and 
well known civil engineer, who had 
recently been engaged in important 
work upon the New York & Erie 
Railroad. This regiment was known 
as the soth New York Volunteer 
Engineers, and was one of the most 
excellent furnished by the State. Its 
ranks filled, it was mustered into the 
national service September 14th, 1861, 
for three years or for the war. It 
was soon en route for the front, Mr. 
Ransom having been made first lieu- 


tenant of the company he had aided 
to raise. Some months after the ar- 
rival of the regiment in Washington 
it was ordered across the Potomac to 
active duty at the front, and two 
months later ordered into winter 
quarters on the Anacosta River, near 
the Washington navy yard, and re- 
mained in these quarters until the 
army of the Potomac, of which it was 
a part, was ordered to the Peninsula. 
As Capt. Beers was a skillful engi- 
neer, he was detached for special 
duty immediately upon the arrival 
of the regiment at Washington, and 
the command of the company de- 
volved upon First-Lieutenant Ran- 
som, who served with credit in this 
position during the terrible ordeal of 
the Peninsula campaign. At length, 
prostrated by the frightfully debilita- 
ting fever which proved so disastrous 
to thousands of the Union troops in 
the swamp of the Chickahominy, he 
was ordered home by the medical 
board of the brigade to which his 
regiment was attached, having strug- 
gled in vain against its insiduous at- 
tacks. Refused a place in the Invalid 
Corps, to which he sought admission 
in the hope of remaining in the ser- 
vice, he returned to Elmira to die. 
His lot at this juncture was indeed a 
trying one. He had celebrated the 
first New Year of his army life by 
marrying a young and _ beautiful 
girl of good family, and now, without 
either help or means, had to battle 
for existence. Nursed, sustained and 
cheered by the young life he had 
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added to his own, he slowly recovered 
sufficient strength to resume the 
study of law, but his old friend, 
Judge North, having in the meantime 
died, he entered the office of Messrs. 
Diven, Hathaway & Woods, the lead- 
ing law firm of that section of New 
York. Subsequently he entered the 
office of Judge Hiram Gray, late 
Judge of the Court of Appeals. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1863. His 
health was poor and there was little 
law business to transact, but he 


bravely struggled on, finding other 
employment, and sure that a time 
would come when he could make 
effective to their full purpose the 
powers that he felt were within him. 
A change for the better did finally 


come, in 1867, when he was appointed 
attorney and counsel for the corpora- 
tion by the common council of the 
city of Elmira, and held the office for 
two full terms. In the early part of 
1870 he removed to New York city, 
an especially bold venture in view of 
the fact that he had neither friends 
nor acquaintances in the great metro- 
polis. But he felt that it was the 
place for a man of energy, brains and 
industry, and was willing to take his 
chance with the rest. By one of 
those peculiar accidents which may 
befall any one, and though seeming 
so little may lead to so much, he 
learned that Chester A. Arthur, after- 
wards President of the United States, 
had recently lost his law partner, and 
was anxious to secure some active 
young man as managing clerk. 


With characteristic promptness, 
Mr. Ransom applied for the place. 
It was refused him, on the ground 
that as he was a stranger in the city 
and unacquainted with what Mr. 
Arthur styled “the unwritten law,” 
he could not fill it as it should be; 
but Gen. Arthur almost immediately 
reconsidered his determination, and 
took him upon trial. As the attrac- 
tions of a widening political influence 
drew Gen. Arthur more and more 
from his business, new cares and la- 
bors descended upon Mr. Ransom, 
who worked with a will, and was 
happily successful, perfecting the de- 
tails of the practice to the eminent 
satisfaction of Mr. Arthur and his 
clients, and, of course, taking part in 
the bringing and trial of cases. It 
was in these labors, in this wide field 
of active practical operations, that 
Mr. Ransom began that experimental 
knowledge of law that has been of 
such extended use to the public of 
New York. 

When Gen. Arthur was appointed 
Collector of the Port of New York, in 
1871, he associated himself with two 
well known members of the New 
York bar, in the formation of the law 
firm of Arthur, Phelps & Knevals. 
Mr. Ransom was admitted as junior 
member of the firm. In 1872 Mr. 
Phelps was elected District Attorney 
of New York, and in 1873 the firm 
took the style of Arthur, Phelps, 
Knevals & Ransom, and on the death 
of Mr. Phelps in 1880 it was changed 
by dropping the name of the deceased 
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member. Mr. Ransom, although a 
strong Democrat, always entertained 
a high regard for Gen. Arthur, who, 
as is well known, was an uncompro- 
mising Republican. When the latter 
became the associate of Garfield on 
the Presidential ticket of 1880, Mr. 
_Ransom did all he could by personal 
effort to secure his election. The cir- 
cumstances of the case were some- 
what extraordinary, and while a few 
extremists in his own party blamed 
him, his course was generally ap- 
plauded. When Gen. Arthur became 
President, his name was dropped 
from the firm, at his own request, as 
he thought it not in accord with the 
custom of this country for the Presi- 
dent to be engaged in or connected 
The firm then 
became Knevals & Ransom, and 
when, in 1885, Mr. Arthur again re- 
sumed his connection with the firm, 
the name was not changed. 

It was in this year (1885) that Mr. 
Ransom for the first time took a per- 
sonal chance in the political fortunes 
of New York. Known to be sound in 
his belief in Democratic principles, 
able, honest, versed in the law, and 
eminently fitted for judicial position, 
he was nominated by the Tammany 
Hall Democracy for the office of 
Judge of the Superior Court. The 
Republicans nominated for the same 
position Judge John Sedgwick, at 
that time an incumbent of the office, 
and as he was indorsed by the “Coun- 
ty Democracy” organization, Mr. 
Ransom’s candidacy became little 


with private business. 


else than a forlorn hope, as_ these 
two organizations controlled 120,000 
votes out of a total vote of about 
195,000 cast in the city for the judi- 
ciary ticket. Nevertheless, Mr, Ran- 
som received a strong and flattering 
vote, running some ten thousand 
ahead of the strength of his ticket. 

In 1887 Mr. Ransom was again 
nominated for judicial office by the 
Tammany Hall organization, being 
placed on the judiciary ticket for the 
office of Surrogate of the City and 
County of New York. The “County 
Democracy” endorsed the nomina- 
tion, and Mr. Ransom was elected by 
a plurality of nearly fifty thousand 
votes, receiving the largest number 
polled by any candidate on the State 
or county ticket. He then entered 
upon the special field of action, in 
which he has already made a reputa- 
tion that has placed him among the 
foremost judicial. officers of. New 
York. Mr. Ransom had already 
earned a high reputation at the bar 
for the character and thoroughness 
of his work, and the qualities there 
displayed have been emphasized by 
his career in the Surrogate’s office. 
He is patient, hard-working and per- 
severing, and has hosts of friends 
among his colleagues and in both 
parties. 

Mr. Ransom did not lose interest 
in military affairs, nor forget his com- 
rades-in-arms, upon his return to the 
walks of peace. He was, for a brief 
time, connected with the New York 
National Guard as Adjutant of the 
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110th Regiment, commanded by Col. 
Stephen T. Arnot. He joined the 
Grand Army of the Republic in 1868, 
and is now a comrade of Lafayette 
Post, of New York City. For ten 
years he has been a companion otf the 
New York Commandery of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion of 
the United States; and is at present 
senior captain of “‘ The Old Guard.” 
He is also a member of the Masonic 
organization, of the New England So- 
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ciety, and of the Manhattan Club, all 
of the city of New York. 

Mr. Ransom has been twice mar- 
ried, his first wife being Miss Sarah 
Elizabeth Morgan, daughter of Will- 
iam Lyman Morgan, Esq., of Elmira. 
She died on July 14th, 1883, leaving 
two sons. His second wife was Miss 


Carol Bowne Edwards, daughter of 
‘the late Charles Henry Edwards, of 
Brooklyn, to whom he was married 
on January 14th, 1885. 





COLORADO SPRINGS AS A HEALTH RESORT. 


ITS EFFECTS UPON 


- THAT an invalid may remove trom 
one State to another, under the flag 
of our Union, and find in the transi- 
tion the only change needed to restore 
such an one to health, is a fact that 
everybody knows, but many do profit 
by it. 
’ Andrew Leonard Lawton, of Colo- 
rado Springs, not only found the 
health, for which he came, but in 
the physical regeneration has gained 
such energy and ambition, linked to 
love for the climate, to which he owes 


so much, that he, in turn, has become 


a benefactor of the city of which he 
is now a prominent and healthy citi- 
-zen. It is perfectly safe to say that 
if Mr. Lawton had not removed from 
Wisconsin to Colorado in 1874, he 
would have died years since from the 
effects of pulmonary disease. 


ONE CITIZEN. 


Since his coming Mr. Lawton has 
been actively engaged in. his busi- 
ness—real estate and insurance—with 
remarkable success. The pleasant 
and prosperous community, known 
as West Colorado Springs, is the re- 
sult, mainly, of Mr. Lawton’s fore- 
sight and enterprise. It stretches 
over towards the foot-hills, and many 
of its elevated building sites com- 
mand a view far over the plains and 
away over the Great Snow Range. 

Mr. Lawton was born April 24th, 
1848, in the town of Lowell, Dodge 
county, Wisconsin, where he lived 
until about seventeen years of age. 
He first entered Wayland University; 
afterwards attended Lawrence Uni- 
versity, acquiring eventually a liberal 
education. He engaged in the woolen 
business for a while in Burlington, 





COLORADO 


when failure of health caused a 
change of climate. He arrived in 
Colorado a physical wreck. 

One of the latest enterprises in 
which Mr. Lawton is engaged as a 
stockholder and director (being secre- 
tary and treasurer) is the Colorado 
Springs Rapid Transit Railway Com- 
pany. This company is now engaged 
in putting down the last of its twenty- 
two miles of track in pursuance of a 


comprehensive plan which will 


greatly add to the traveling facilities 
of the community and the opportuni- 
ties for pleasurable sight-seeing. A 
complimentary pass over this railway 
took me to the base of Cheyenne 
Mountain, a distance of less than six 
miles, and accomplished in less than 


thirty minutes. On this one car 
were forty-four passengers, tourists 
from ten different States, collected at 
that hour “upon that July day, des- 
tined for the same point of interest— 
the mountain famous as the lofty 
grave of Helen Hunt Jackson. 

One branch of this railway reaches 
out to Roswell upon the north; an- 
other to Austin Bluff upon the east; 
another to Manitou upon the west, 
passing through West Colorado 
Springs and Colorado City. At Man- 
itou connection is made with the Cog- 
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wheel road that runs to the top of 
Pike’s Peak. It is, indeed, a part of 
the railroad system of Colorado, and 
while it is. essentially a Colorado 
Springs enterprise, it is nevertheless 
that feature of the community settled 
between Austin Bluffs and the foot 
of Pike’s Peak, as will result in its 
becoming a city of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants within the next generation. . No 
other enterprise could have assured 
as much for the future of this place. 
It involved an expenditure of $500,000, 
but that has given to the stockholders 
a splendid road-way, an equipment 
unsurpassed for comfort and conve- 
nience; a plant and power house 
which appear to be the perfection of 
enginery. The passenger cars are 
manufactured by the Pullman Car 
Company, and are of the latest im- 
provement and elegantly finished. 
The Lawton family has an old Eng- 
lish origin. It possessed the manor 
of Lawton and Lawton Hall, Chester 
county, England, from the time of 
Henry VI. (1400). A_ well-founded 
tradition says they were seated there 
at a much earlier period. Represen- 
tatives of this old house came to New 
England in colonial days, to one of 
whom Mr. Lawton traces his lineage. 
By DET. 
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CHICAGO PRIOR TO 1840. 


BIRTH OF THE 


OvILMETTE, the French trader who 
was a fixture upon the present North 
Side of Chicago before the first Fort 
Dearborn was built, and who was for 
many years Mr. Kinzie’s friend and 
employe, remained in his cabin, with 
his family, the sole white witness of 
the massacre’s wreck of life and 
property. He witnessed the slow 
dissolution of the bodies of those 
whom he had known in life, until 
nothing remained but the bleaching 
bones of men, women and children. 
And still as‘they lay there, through 
summer’s heat and winter's cold, 
the Indian, as he wandered along the 
ridge of sand hills, looking upon them 
felt the sensation of revenge satis- 
fied, for the government’s real or 
fancied injustices. Ouilmette, then, 
and his half Indian family, were all 
that was left of the first Chicago. 
But the name was not fated to perish 
from the earth. 

Jean Baptiste, one of the 
family of Beaubiens—for generations 
famous French traders of Detroit 
aid Mackinac—this hardy son of the 
woods, in the course of his business 
travels through Michigan, Wiscon- 


noted 


SECOND 


II. 


CHICAGO. 


sin and Illinois, visited Chicago dur- 
ing the period ,of the building of 
the fort. For several years he had 
been a trader at Milwaukee, which 
probably remained his headquarters 
until he bought lands upon which 
part of Chicago is now located, soon 
after the massacre. Whether he met 
Mrs. Lee when she was a captive in 


the village of Black Partridge, or 
after she moved into the old Kinzie 
house, as Mrs. Du Pin, is not known, 
but certain it is that Mr. Beaubien, 


anticipating marriage, bought the 
Lee cabin near the fort and culti- 
vated the ground near by. He was 
already the father of two children by 
an Ottawa wife, and one of them, a 
handsome and sturdy little fellow of 
four years, was climbing over the 
blackened ruins of Fort Dearborn 
before they were a year old. It was 
during the year of the massacre that 
this father of the second Chicago 
married into an old and prominent 
family of French traders in Milwau- 
kee—the La Framboises. He had 
been intimate with them for a number 
of years, as had also Mr. Kinzie— 
in fact, the nurse who accompanied 
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Mrs. Kinzie at the time of the mas- 
sacre was Josete La Framboise, and 
a few months thereafter she became 
the wife of Mr. Beaubien. At the 
time of her marriage, Josete’s family 
had purchased land adjoining Mr. 
Beaubien’s. 

.An addition to the population, 
some two years after the massacre, 
also occurred in the person of Alex- 
ander Robinson, son of a British 
officer and an Ottawa woman, and 
an influential trader on the St. 
Joseph river, Michigan. With Black 
Partridge, Waubansee and _ Billy 
Caldwell he endeavored to restrain 
the fury of the Indians, but he ar- 
rived upon the scene of the massacre 
too late to avert it. It was at his 
house, however, that the Kinzie 
family were sheltered on their way 
to Detroit, and he it was who guided 
the wounded Captain Heald and 
wife, when they escaped in a canoe 
to Mackinac. About the year 1814 
he came to Chicago and, besides 
following his regular occupation, 
dabbled a little in agriculture ;. he 
and Quilmette raised several crops 
of corn upon the farm of old Fort 
Dearborn. 

And still the bones of the victims 
of the massacre lay unburied on the 
shores of the lake. 

Some timein 1815 an army contrac- 
tor named Dean, built a house on the 
lake shore near the mouth of the 
river. As peace had been declared, he 
no doubt forestalled the event which 
was actually to take place—the re- 
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establishment of Fort Dearborn by 
the United States government. 

The post was re-occupied in July, 
1816, and soon after came John Kin- 
zie with his family, to his desolate 
home. There were two sons and 
two daughters to occupy the old 
house, the boys being respectively 
thirteen and six years of age, and the 
girls twelve and nine. We must 
again rely upon the Kinzies, whose 
recollections have been brought 
down to us by a local historian in the 
following words: “The bones of the 
murdered soldiers who had _ fallen 
four years before were still lying 
unburied where they had fallen, 
The troops, who rebuilt the fort, 
collected and interred the remains. 
The coffins which contained them 
were deposited near the bank of the 
river which then had its outlet 
about at the foot of Madison street. 
The cutting through the sand-bar for 
the harbor caused the lake to en- 
croach and wash away the earth, ex- 
posing the long range of coffins and 
their contents, which were afterward 
cared for and re-interred by the civil 
authorities.” 

“Among my earliest recollections 
of Chicago,” says the late Hon. John 
Wentworth, who came to the city in 
1836, “was seeing projections of cof- 
fins from the steep banks of the lake 
shore, south of the fort, about Lake 
street.” 

The fort, as rebuilt, consisted of a 
square stockade inclosing barracks, 
quarters for the officers, magazines 
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and provision stores, and was defended 
by bastions at the northwest and 
southeast angles. The block-house 
was in the southwest corner. The 
officers’ quarters were on the west 
side, and the soldiers’ barracks on 
the east. It had two gates, one on 
the north and the other on the south 
side. 

With the troops, or shortly before, 
appeared the 
scene, but his face was not new to 
Ouilmette, Beaubien, or the Kinzies. 
It was the Indian agent of the first 
Fort Dearborn, the portly, gigantic, 
dignified, faithful, smooth-faced 
Charles Jouett. Since his departure 
from the old agency house, where his 
first and only son was born and died, 
he had been appointed a judge in 
Kentucky, and had now returned to 
resume his former position. His 
residence was a house near Mr. Kin- 
zie’s, probably the Burns cabin. 

It is said that Judge Jouett’s com- 
manding presence and_ physical 
strength added to his influence with 
the Indians. 
three inches. 
shouldered and muscular. 
given by his wards to Judge Jouett 
was “The White Otter;” his negro 
servant they called “ Blackmeat.” 

Another circumstance also added 
to his popularity and success. When 


another actor upon 


His height was six feet 
He was erect, broad- 
The name 


John Kinzie returned to the second 
Fort Dearborn and the second Chi- 
cago he received the appointment of 
sub-agent, under Judge Jouett, his 
services proving of great value to his 


scholarly but less experienced prin- 
cipal. 

The government also established 
another factory; but its trade with 
the Indians languished even more 
than during the life of the first Fort 
Dearborn. The factory at Fort Dear- 
born, in short, cut little figure in the 
business activities of the settlement, 
the government trade scarcely paying 
the wages of its interpreter. Even 
Mr. Kinzie’s influence as a govern- 
ment officer could not stay the tide, 
and after a few more years of strug- 
gling, sickly existence the system 
died, because private traders—the 
American Fur Company in particular 
—were stronger thanit. Mr. Beau- 
bien and Francis La Framboise, his 
father-in-law, were quickly re-in- 
forced, as resident traders, by John 
Crafts, who soon after the rebuilding 
of the fort took possession of the Lee 
farm-house, wheré the Indian mur- 
ders occurred. A wealthy firm had 
bought the house, and placed him 
there as its agent. Events flowed on 
with monotonous smoothness for sev- 
erai years, the current only being 
broken by an occasional change of 
commandants and officers. It is 
true that in the fall of 1818 the settle- 
ment was cheered by the presence of 
a stalwart youth of sixteen, an agent 
of the American Fur Company, who 
was on his way to a post on the IIli- 
nois River. He remained three days, 
the guest of Mr. Kinzie. It was the 
unbounded energy, enterprise and 
sagacity of this manly youth, more 




















than all else, that gave the death- 
blow, within the next five years, to 
the efforts of the post to establish 
business relations with the Illinois 
Indians. Wherever Gurdon S. Hub- 
bard went “things had to move,” and 
though he did not become an actual 
resident of the city until 1834, for a 
dozen years previously he was a fre- 
quent and welcome visitor to Chicago. 
This place he made his shipping 
point for all the furs which he col- 
lected along the streams and rivers 
of Illinois, Michigan and Indiana, as 
well as far inland. After he had 
severed his connection with the 
American Fur Company, he went 
into business for himself, and as long 
as there was any Indian trade what- 
ever Mr. Hubbard held it. As a mer- 
chant, a citizen and a public man he 
became to Chicago what he had been 
to the Indian country of the north- 
west—a brave, trustworthy power to 
the community. 

And about the time young Hub- 
bard commenced to be considered 
an element of Chicago’s progress, 
Billy Caldwell came to reside in Chi- 
cago. He was with Tecumseh when 
he was killed at the battle of. the 
Thames in 1813. His friend, Sha- 
bonee, the Pottawattamie chief, was 
at the very side of Tecumseh, and 
saw him fall. It does not appear 
that either of them afterwards took 
an active part against the Americans, 
although Caldwell held a position 
as captain of the British Indian 
department until the conclusion of 
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peace. In 1820 Billy Caldwell came 
to Chicago. Perhaps as a tribute to 
his just and moderate character, 
among the local honors which were 
thrust upon him was that pertaining 
to the office of justice of the peace. 
For sixteen years, here in Chicago, 
he maintained that character, and 
when the government removed his 
people to Council Bluffs, he induced 
them to peaceably take up the line of 
march toward the Missouri, leading 
them himself. There, at Council 
Bluffs, he died in 1841. 

The year before Billy Caldwell 
came here to live Judge Jouett re- 
signed his position as Indian agent, 
and went to the new territory of Ar- 
kansas to serve upon the bench. In 
1820, an intelligent, Connecticut gen- 
tleman of thirty, Dr. Alexander Wol- 
cott, succeeded him at Chicago. A - 
more pretentious log house than that 
first occupied by Judge Jouett had 
been completed, and into this the 
Connecticut bachelor moved. In 
some way (perhaps not so mysterious, 
could we have taken a survey of Dr. 
Wolcott’s quarters) the name of 
“Cobweb Castle” became attached 
to the agency house. At all events, 
the likely agent was convinced that 
he needed a housekeeper, and turned, 
in his perplexity, to the eldest daugh- 
ter of his assistant, John Kinzie. Al- 
though then but nineteen, this first 
of native Chicagoans, Ellen Kinzie, 
made him a good wife, her record as 
a matron commencing in July, 1823. 
As Chicago had neither clergyman 
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nor justice of the peace, the willing 
couple were obliged to call upon an 
outsider. Biding their time, a Peoria 
justice of the peace, stopping at Mr. 
Kinzie’s on his way home from Green 
Bay, performed the marriage cere- 
mony at the home of the bride’s 
father. At I.ewiston, Fulton county, 
among the records of the Chicago 
precinct may still be found the fol- 
lowing: “ By John Hamlin, J. P., July 
2oth, 1823, Alexander Wolcott and 
Ellen Marion Kinzie.” 

But might not there be other sen- 
sible Chicagoans? Yea, verily. A 


local justice of the peace was a sad 
want, and John Kinzie was made one 
during the following December. 
Only for a few months did Mrs. 
Wolcott have the pleasure of keeping 


the cobwebs from the Castle, for in 
October, 1823, orders came from the 
War Department to evacuate Fort 
Dearborn. The far west was now far 
beyond Chicago. Asan outpost, Fort 
Dearborn had already outlived its 
usefulness. So the troops marched 
out, and Dr. Wolcott, with his young 
wife, marched in, occupying one of 
the officers’ houses as trustee of the 
government property. 

A recent arrival, who served under 
Dr. Wolcott, was David McKee, a 
citizen of Cincinnati, and now the 
government blacksmith. His assist- 
ant was also a new man, Joseph Por- 
thier, who soon after the death of Mr. 
Kinzie, married Victoire Mirandeau, 
the latter’s faithful servant whom he 
had brought up from Milwaukee to 


live with him when he returned to 
Chicago. Porthier built the third 
house on the north side, near the 
agency building, and McKee the 
fourth. 

The year 1823 was, in fact, a year 
of changes. When the fort was evac- 
uated the U. S. factory building, just 
south of it, was sold to the American 
Fur Company, and from the company 
passed to Mr. Beaubien, its sub-agent, 
who moved into these becter quarters 
with his family. For overthree years 
Beaubien, as the regular agent of the 
Astor monopoly, had been fighting 
Mr. Crafts, the representative of a 
rival establishment. About the time 
that the fort was evacuated, Mr. 
Crafts capitulated at ‘“ Hard- 
scrabble.” Perhaps as a reward, the 
American Fur Company appointed 
him their agent at Chicago, and Mr. 
Beaubien, who in a business way had 
brought him to terms, had to be sat- 
isfied with his position as sub-agent. 
Mr. Crafts, however, enjoyed his 
honors and his salary only about two 
years, dying, it is said, in Mr. Kinzie’s 
old house. 

At his death, John Kinzie himself 
was appointed the company’s agent. 
His eldest son, who had just attained 
his majority, had been in the employ 
of the American Fur Company at 
Mackinac and Prairie du Chien since 
1818, being at that time an associate 
of Gurdon S. Hubbard, and about his 
age. In 1825 he was the company’s 
chief clerk at Prairie du Chien. 
During this year—the year of the 
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father’s appointment as agent to suc- 
ceed Mr. Crafts—the father sent his 
younger son to join the other at 
Prairie du Chien. 

In speaking of the eldest and 
youngest son, the writer should 
qualify the statement by making it 
read “the eldest and the youngest 
son by his second wife.” While liv- 
ing in Detroit Mr. Kinzie had mar- 
ried a Virginia girl, who for years 
had been held captive—in company 
with her sister—by a tribe of Ohio 
Indians. Her father at length dis- 
covered her, and reclaimed her after 
she had become the mother of three 
children. He took them all with him 
to Virginia. Mr. and Mrs. Kinzie, 


for reasons unexplained, never met 
again. 


The eldest son followed his 
mother, and died in Indiana. The 
second son, James Kinzie, came to 
Chicago from Green Bay along in 
the early 20’s, and lived in Chicago 
for nearly fifteen years as a hotel- 
keeper and a man of village and 
county affairs. The daughter by the 
first marriage, a few years afterwards, 
arrived in Chicago from Virginia, 
and married a hotel-keeper, Samuel 
Miller. She died in this city as early 
as 1832. 

It will be remembered that Mr. 
Kinzie’s first wife had a sister, and 
that for many years they were cap- 
tives together. The sister Elizabeth 
married a trader named Clark, and 
became the mother of John K. Clark. 
As a widow she became the wife of 
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Jonas Clybourne, of Virginia, and her 
first son was Archibald Clybourne. 

John K. Clark, Mr. Kinzie’s nephew, 
in his search for fortune, reached 
Chicago about the time that James 
Kinzie, Mr. Kinzie’s son by his first 
wife, arrived. In 1823 came Archibald 
Clybourne, and the next year the 
brothers returned for their parents. 
As stated, when the party reached 
Chicago, which was to be their future 
home, Elizabeth Kinzie accompanied 
them. Jonas Clybourne, with his 
wife and two sons and their half- 
brother, Clark, settled on the north 
branch of the Chicago River, near 
where now are the North Chicago 
Rolling Mills, building there two 
cabins. But it is with Archibald 
Clybourne, the son, that this narra- 
tive is most concerned. He was a 
stock-drover and a butcher, supplying 
the settlement with most of its meat. 
In collecting his cattle he was obliged 
to take long journeys into the interior 
of the country. During one of them 
he met the young daughter of James 
Galloway, a pioneer of Ohio, who, in 
1826, had brought his family to the 
Grand Rapids of the Illinois, via Chi- 
cago, and after many hardships es- 
tablished his home in these wilds. 
Mary Galloway was but seventeen 
when she was married to Archibald 
Clybournein that rude frontier cabin, 
and returned with him to their home 
on the North Branch. 

In the fall of the same year, Mr. 
Kinzie, his wife and youngest daugh- 
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ter were driven, by stress of weather, 
from the old house. The historic hut 
was all but falling to pieces, and the 
Kinzie family went to live in Mr. 
Beaubien’s more commodious and 
comfortable residence. 

At the time of his death, January 
6, 1828, Mr. Kinzie was visiting his 
daughter, Mrs. Wolcott, who, it will 
be remembered, lived within the fort. 
An account of his last moments is 
given by Mr. Hubbard, who was 
present when hedied. A few months 
previous to his death, Mr. Kinzie had 
a slight attack of apoplexy, and after 
that his health was feeble. When 
attacked the second time he was with 
his daughter, and when Mr. Hubbard 
was called in he found Mr. Kinzie 


sinking rapidly, and in a few minutes 


the father of Chicago passed away. 
The funeral services were conducted 
within the fort, and what there was 
of Chicago was present. Every man, 
woman and child mourned over his 
bier in the fort and over his grave on 
the lake shore. His remains were 
afterwards removed, and interred just 
west of the present site of the water- 
works; then to the cemetery now oc- 
cupied by Lincoln Park, near North 
avenue and Clark street; finally to 
Graceland, where may they rest in 
peace. 
THE WINNEBAGO SCARE, 

At the time of Mr. Kinzie’s death, 
the Winnebago war had been raging 
on the upper Mississippi for six 
‘ months; but, all unconscious and 
serene, the citizens of Chicago fol- 


lowed their pursuits. Not knowing 
of the outbreak, the absence of a gar- 
rison had no terrors for them. Dr. 
Wolcott and his wife still held the 
fort, having as neighbors within the 
stockade Russell E. Heacock, Chi- 
cago’s first lawyer, and one other 
American family, who occupied the 
old officers’ quarters built of logs. 
A number of voyageurs, with their 
families, were living in the soldiers’ 
quarters on the east side of the en- 
closure. In the fall of 1828 the old 
Kinzie house across the river had as 
inmates: Mrs. Kinzie, Mrs. Helm, her 
daughter and a widow for ten years; 
Robert Kinzie, a lad of seventeen, 
and Mr. Hubbard. In September of 
this year the Pottawattamie Indians 
assembled to receive their annuity 
from Dr. Wolcott, the majority of 
them departing at once. Big Foot’s 
band only remained behind. Shabo- 
nee was not present, but Billy Cald- 
well drew his money for him. 

Upon the night after the payment 
there was a dance in the soldiers’ 
barracks. About midnight this build- 
ing was struck by lightning, and 
although none of the merry-makers 
were injured, their “hall” was fired, 
with the store-house near-by. Mr. 
Hubbard and young Kinzie, across 
the river, were aroused by Mrs. 
Helm’s cry of fire, and, finding their 
canoe filled with water, swam across 
the stream to the scene of the diffi- 
culty. When they reached the other 
shore the barracks and store-house 
were in flames. The men and women, 
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to the number of about forty, were 
forming in line from the river to the 
burning fort, having armed them- 
selves with buckets, tubs, and every 
other available article; but the In- 
dians who were present stood stolidly 
by, and refused to assist in any way. 
Rolling himself in a wet blanket, 
Kinzie got upon the guard-house, 
which was in the path of the fire, and 
although severely burned, with the 
lively assistance of his bucket brigade, 
stayed the further progress of the 
flames. 


The apathy evinced by the Indians 
was discussed by the settlers with 
some uneasiness, and this feeling de- 
veloped into one almost a panic when, 
a week later, Governor Cass, with a 
picked crew of men, appeared in Chi- 


cago on his way to Green Bay, bear- 
ing to the settlers the news of the 
war and.massacre at Fort Snelling. 
At the time he learned of hostilities, 
the Governor was at Green Bay to 
treat with the Winnebagoes and 
Menomonees, who did not meet him, 
of course. He immediately procured 
a light birch canoe, manned it, and 
passed into the Wisconsin River, shot 
by a number of Winnebago encamp- 
ments, leaving behind only the echoes 
of wild, bold, Canadian songs, then 
sped for relief down the Wisconsin 
and Mississippi to Jefferson Barracks, 
below St. Louis. Having accomplished 
his mission, Governor Cass boarded 
the steamer which was to take the 
relief force to Fort Snelling. He, his 
men and his boat were dropped at the 
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mouth of the Illinois River, reaching 
Chicago by way of the Des Plaines, 
Mud Lake and the south branch of 
the Chicago River. They remained 
in Chicago but a few hours, and 
scarcely had the last song died away 
before the settlers assembled for con- 
sultation. Then the conduct of the 
Indians came into mind with double 
force, and it was suspected that at 
least Big Foot was in league with the 
Winnebagoes, as many of his band 
had married into that tribe. 

Mr. Hubbard at once suggested 
that Shabonee, who had arrived at 
Caldwell’s house the previous even- 
ing, should visit Big Foot's village, 
in company with his friend, and learn 
what he could. The two, therefore, 
set out for Geneva Lake. As they 
neared the village Caldwell remained 
behind. When. Shabonee entered he 
was promptly seized by Big Foot as 
a spy. The two argued and talked 
all night. At length the wily chief 
and friend of Chicago was released 
upon this presentation of the case: 
“T was not at the payment, but was 
told by my braves that you desired 
us to join the Winnebagoes and make 
war on the Americans. I think the 
Winnebagoes have been foolish; 
alone they cannot succeed. So I will 
return to my people, and report all 
you tell me. If they then shall say 
‘We will join you,’ I will consent.” 
Big Foot sent one of his own emis- 
saries with Shabonee. The latter 
managed to be sent to Fort Dearborn 
for food, and the report of his recep- 
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tion at Geneva Lake created an in- 
cipient panic. Returning to his 
companion, the two traveled to Sha- 
bonee’s own village, and notwith- 
standing Big Foot’s messenger 
addressed the Indians, they refused 
to join the Winnebagoes. 

In the meantime Mr. Hubbard vol- 
unteered to start to the Wabash for 
assistance. There was no one in the 
country who so well knew every foot 
of the route to Danville, every little 
stream and ford; consequently, though 
the weather was stormy and the creeks 
swollen, on horseback the young pio- 
neer rapidly pushed along the route 
known as Hubbard's trail, organized 
a company of one hundred men, and 
brought them back to Fort Dearborn 
on the seventh day after his depar- 


ture. The people of Chicago breathed 
easier; and with even more freedom 
when the news reached them,amonth 
later, that the Winnebagoes had been 
defeated by the force from Jefferson 


barracks. But the ‘“ Winnebago 
scare’ was not the least of the inci- 
dents connected with Chicago’s early 
history. 

Wm. Hickling, in his sketch of 
Billy Caldwell, has the following: 
“In the year 1828, the Indian Depart- 
ment, in consideration of services 
rendered, built for Caldwell probably 
the first frame house ever built in the 
northwest. The timbers for the 
frame were readily furnished from 
trees, then abundant, not far from 
the spot on which the house stood, 
viz., near the junction of North State 
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street and Chicago avenue. I believe 
the old college of St. Mary’s of the 
Lake, destroyed by the great fire of 
October, 1871, stood on the same 
ground that the unpretending frame 
shanty once occupied. The clap- 
boards, nails, sash, etc., and also the 
brick used in the construction of the 
chimney, were all brought from 
Cleveland, Ohio. This former land- 
mark of ancient Chicago was occu- 
pied by the ‘“Sauganash” until his 
departure from Chicago, en route 
westward, with his tribe, in 1836. 

The Winnebago scare and the war, 
however, induced the government to 
send two companies of infantry to 
Fort Dearborn and eight to Green 
Bay. The Chicago troops remained 
from October 3, 1828, to May 20, 
1831. 

When the soldiers withdrew from 
the fort in May, 1831, their first lieu- 
tenant was David Hunter, afterwards 
the noted General Hunter. Lieuten- 
ant Hunter carried away to Fort 
Winnebago, not only his own brave 
self, but one of Kinzie’s daughters— 
his youngest—whom he had married 
during his term of service. Fifty 
years after his departure from Fort 
Dearborn and five years before his 
death, in Washington, General Hun- 
ter wrote to a prominent citizen of 
Chicago: “In October, 1829, I saw, 
on the north side of the river, oppo- 
site the fort, a white man, and won- 
dering where he could have come 
from, I got into a small wooden 
canoe, intended for only one person, 
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and paddled over to interview him. 
He introduced himself to me as Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Jefferson Davis, of 
the First Infantry, from Fort Winne- 
bago, in pursuit of deserters. I, of 
course, was very glad to see Lieu- 
tenant Davis. I invited him to lie 
down in my canoe, and I paddled 
him safely to the fort. He was my 
guest until refreshed and ready to re- 
turn to Fort Winnebago. This, no 
doubt, was the tirst visit of Jefferson 
Davis to Chicago.”” It may be added 
to the above that Jefferson Davis’ last 
visit to Chicago was in May, 1881, 
upon the occasion of the unveiling of 
the memorial tablet which marks the 
site of Fort Dearborn. The curious 
and uninformed would do well to 
follow the life lines of General Hunter 
and Jefferson Davis from 1831 to 
1881. 


FIXED ON THE MAP AND IN POLITICS. 


But betore the troops marched out 
of Fort Dearborn, Chicago, as a plat- 
ted town, came into existence. In 
1829 the canal commissioners had 
employed a surveyor to lay out the 
town of Chicago, on section g, town- 
ship 39, range 14. As we know them 
now, the boundaries were Madison, 
State, Desplaines and Kinzie streets. 

When it became evident that there 
was actually to be a town outside the 
garrison, the old blood commenced to 
stir and new blood to trickle into the 
settlement. Mr. Heacock, the law- 
yer, who had been living in the fort, 
moved out, having bought a place 


for his family a mile south of “ Hard- 
scrabble.” Anson H. Taylor, who 
had carried a general stock of goods 
in Mr. Kinzie’s old house, commenced 
to think of better quarters. 

Another of the Kinzie family, 
James, had risen as a prominent 
citizen; tor, even a few years before 
the town was at all certain, he had 
become a property owner, and sold a 
log cabin to Mark Beaubien, the 
younger brother of Jean Baptiste, 
who had come to Chicago to live; and 
a year before the Chicago town plot 
was finished he had built a regular 
tavern on the west side, at the forks 
of the river. This locality had long 
been called Wolf Point, exactly why 
we shall not venture to say, as the old 
settlers are not at all agreed upon 
this point. His associate in the en- 
terprise was Archibald Caldwell, a 
cousin of Archibald Clybourne. As 
finished in 1829, the tavern was a 
rude, double log house. 

James Kinzie also had opened a 
store near the forks, on the west side, 
and the half-breed, Alexander Robin- 
son, lived close at hand. About three 
miles up the south branch, west side, 
were three cabins occupied by traders, 
The Clybournes and John K. Clark 
lived about the same distance up the 
North Branch. John Beaubien, Mr. 
Heacock and their families were on 
the south side. Dr. Wolcott was 
again living in what once was “‘ Cob- 


-web Castle.” 


In December, 1829, the authorities 
of Peoria county licensed Mr. Cald- 
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well as a regular tavern-keeper. Soon 
afterwards, Sam Miller, John Kinzie’s 
son-in-law, enlarged his house on the 
east side of the North Branch, nearly 
opposite the pioneer tavern, and es- 
tablished a rival hotel. Mark Beau- 
bien, furthermore, bought two lots 
at the junction ot the two branches, 
South Side, and erected-a rival to 
everything in the line of hostelries, 
which he called ‘ The Sauganash,” 
in honor of his old friend, Billy Cald- 
well. Robinson also was licensed to 
keep a tavern, as the records show, 
but no one has been able to discover 
that he made any preparations for 
guests or received any. In August, 
1830, at the time the plat of the town 
was completed, Mr. Heacock was pre- 


paring, also, to open a hotel at Hard- 
scrabble, four miles up the South 
Branch. : 

And was there nothing more of 


Chicago? Verily there was—a post- 
office in the old Kinzie house, the 
mail being received twice a month 
from Niles, Mich. Jonathan N. 
- Bailey was postmaster. 

During the succeeding January a 
new dignity came upon Chicago. 
Upon the map she already stood as a 
plotted town—the word Chicago, 
after more than a century of wander- 
ings, had at length a fixed geograph- 
ical abiding place, with the Forks, or 
Wolf Point, as thecentral point. The 
new honor was thrust upon Chicago 
by the same act (January 15th, 1831) 
which created Cook county; she was 
named as its county seat. Hence- 


forth Chicago was to bea political 
center. Heretofore such menas John 
Kinzie, Billy Caldwell, Alexander 
Wolcott, John B. Beaubien, Archibald 
Clybourne and Samuel Miller had 
modestly served as justices of the 
peace or trustees of the school sec- 
tion; now, political preferment and 
honors were within the reach of every 
citizen. And over what a vast terri- 
tory might the future sheriff or 
coroner rule! McHenry, Will, Du 
Page and Lake counties are all in- 
cluded in the Cook county of that 
day. 

The county was organized in 
March, the three commissioners 
elected being Samuel Miller, Gholson 
Kercheval, sub-Indian agent, and 
James Walker, a settler who lived on 
the Du Page River. William See, 
blacksmith, keeper of the ferry over 
the Calumet River, good Methodist 
exhorter, and father-in-law of James 
Kinzie, was appointed county clerk, 
and Archibald Clybourne county 
treasurer. At a special meeting of 
the commissioners in April, James 
Kinzie was called to serve as sheriff 
and John F. Clark as coroner. Thus 
some of the pioneer settlers come up 
smiling as pioneer office-holders. 

But a more important functionary 
than any of these was already domi- 
ciled in Fort Dearborn, with his wife 
and little daughter. The newly ap- 
pointed probate judge, clerk and 
recorder of the Cook County Circuit 
Court, Richard J. Hamilton, was not 
only a noteworthy character in these 
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days when he was little known, but 
also for thirty years thereafter, dur- 
ing which his ability and helpfulness 
became a household word in a grow- 
ing and prosperous city. Judge 
Hamilton was a Kentuckian by birth 
and an Illinoisan by training. About 
a year from the time of his arrival in 
the brick house at Fort Dearborn, his 
second daughter, Ellen, was_ born. 
This, his residence and her birth- 
place, was also the court house. 
Ellen Hamilton is now Mrs. Keenan, 
a resident of Chicago. 

With this brief mention of resident 
county officials, we pass on to a period 
in local history which was as full of 
horror as that over which hung the 
pall of the Fort Dearborn massacre 
—the season of distress covered by 
the Black Hawk war and _ the 
cholera. 


BLACK HAWK AND CHOLERA. 


In the summer of 1831, the Sac 
chief, Black Hawk, was driven from 
his burned and ruined town, near 
Rock Island, to lands west of the 


Mississippi River. In April of the 
following year his starved and miser- 
able band re-crossed the river with 
the evident intention of migrating up 
the Rock River. While encamped at 
White Grove, Northern Illinois, about 
half way up the Rock River, he sent 
a small band of his warriors, with a 
flag of truce, to a well-armed and 
mounted body of white volunteers. 
When the Indians appeared in sight 
the troops charged upon them, killing 
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two of the braves and capturing two, 
whom they afterwards killed. When 
Black Hawk’s warriors gave the war 
whoop of revenge a panic ensued in 
the drunken ranks of the citizen sol- 
diery, and although the white men 
outnumbered the red two to one, they 
fled like frightened sheep to Dixon, a 
settlement twenty-five miles south, 
leaving behind the mutilated bodies 
of two officers and nine men. Then 
the enraged Sacs broke into small 
parties, and started on the bloody 
war path, from the Fox River to the 
Illinois. 

When Black Hawk crossed to the 
eastern banks of the Mississippi, he 
had sent runners to Shabonee, whose 
village was on the Illinois River, 
some twenty-five miles north of the 
present city of Ottawa. The messen- 
gers found the faithful chief and his 
party hunting on Bureau and Indian 
creeks, between the Rock and the 
Illinois Rivers. Shabonee refused to 
join the Sacs in their plans, whatever 
they were. Instead, confident that 
trouble was brewing, he broke up 
camp and departed for his village. 
Here he anxiously waited until news 
reached him of. the massacres in the 
Fox River country, and of the ad- 
vance of the war parties toward and 
up the Illinois. 

Shabonee at once mounted his pony 
and dashed off toward the west, to 
warn the settlers of the country 
through which he had just hunted 
that their lives were in danger, and 
to urge them to take refuge in the 
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fort at Ottawa. Reckless of personal 
consequences, he urged his tired steed 
along for many hours. Bare-headed, 
his long hair streaming in the wind, 
most of the settlers did not pause to 
consider the picturesque appearance 
of the brave old chief, but fled to 
Ottawa. A few who did not heed 
his warning were massacred in a log 
hut at Indian Creek settlement. 
Shabonee sent his son and his 
. nephew to warn the settlers along the 
Illinois river towards Chicago. It 
was the former who brought the news 
to Naperville that the Sacs were not 
more than ten miles away. With the 


exception of a few men left behind to 
save the crops and buildings, if pos- 
sible, the whole settlement of men, 


women and children moved toward 
Fort Dearborn. Learning from some 
friendly Pottawattamies that Black 
Hawk’s warriors were bent upon 
blood and fire, those who remained 
behind soon followed, and by the last 
days of May half a thousand fright- 
ened settlers were huddled within the 
stockades. To add to their discom- 
fort, Billy Caldwell had informed 
Col. Owen, the Indian agent (Dr. 
Wolcott had died in 1830), that Black 
Hawk and his friends. were still at- 
tempting to win the tribes of the 
agency over to his cause. A council 
of neighboring chiefs was soon called 
by Col. Owen, at which Big Foot 
spoke for war. But both Alexander 
Robinson and Billy Caldwell stood 
more eloquently for peace. The old, 
wise half-breeds again prevailed over 
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Big Foot and the 
bloods. Yet before 
uneasiness was removed, another one 
arose. 

Provisions — particularly meat— 
threatened to give out. Archibald 
Clybourne, butcher for the Indians 
and the settlers, could not meet such 
an unexpected demand. But John 
and Mark .Noble, new settlers, drove 
over one hundred head of cattle to 
the rescue—cattle which they had 
been raising in the south. 

The people of Chicago had already 
organized a company of about forty 
men and, joining with settlers of 
Naperville, marched out of the fort 
on May 21, determined to protect the 
neighboring hamlet. Judge Hamil- 
ton was second in command. John 
Beaubien commanded another com- 
pany of whites which scoured the 
country around Chicago for 
twenty miles or more, and  Rob- 
ert Kinzie managed a body of fifty 
Pottawattamie scouts. Furthermore, 
some Michigan militia had arrived at 
Fort Dearborn to do picket duty, and 
a regular body of United States 
troops were expected from Fort 
Niagara. Previous to their arrival 
in June, however, the panic had some- 
what subsided under the quietus of 
the news that Black Hawk and his 
bands were moving northwest, away 
from Chicago. 

The Michigan militia moved out 
when the regular troops came in, 
and encamped about twelve miles 
north of Chicago, on the lake shore. 
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The fugitives from Naperville and the 
surrounding country remained within 
the fort, dreading every moment that 
they would be crowded from its shel- 
ter by the troops which General 
Winfield Scott was bringing with 
him. The War Department had con- 
cluded that the Black Hawk war was 
too large for the State authorities to 
handle, and General Scott was com- 
ing on to put it down. 

Four steamers were on their way 
from Buffalo loaded with troops. Be- 
fore they reached Fort Gratiot, 
Southern Michigan, however, a 
violent type of Asiatic cholera, like a 
hurricane, struck the soldiers and 
crews of two of the boats. When 
one of the steamers touched the dock, 
the terrified men sprung ashore, flee- 
ing to the woods or fields. Many, 
however, got no further than the 
town stréets near a river bank, where 
they died in terrible agony. Two of 
the steamers went no further than 
Fort Gratiot ; two proceeded to Chi- 
cago.* 

General Scott, his staff and four 
companies of soldiers were aboard 
the “Sheldon Thompson,” which was 
in the advance, and commanded by 
Captain A. Walker. As the steamer 
plowed along through Upper Lake 
Huron, everybody was in high healtn 
and spirits; but suddenly, on the 


* Principally upon the authority of A. 
Walker, captain of the ‘‘Sheldon Thomp- 
son.” Letters published in the Robert Fer- 
gus Historical Series, Chicago. 
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morning of July 9, six undoubted 
cases of cholera appeared. After 
passing the Manitou Islands into Lake 
Michigan one of the victims died. 
This was at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
some thirty hours before reaching 
Chicago. The body was at once 
rolled in a blanket, weighted and 
sunk in the lake, and before the 
“Sheldon Thompson” anchored in 
Chicago harbor, twelve other corpses 
were resting there. 

In Captain Walker’s own words : 
“We arrived at Chicago on the 
evening of the roth of July, 1832. I 
sent the yawlboat on shore soon after 
with General Scott and a number of 
volunteer officers. Before landing 
the troops next morning we were un- 
der the painful necessity of commit- 
ting three more to the deep, who died 
during the night. These three were 
anchored to the bottom in two-and-a- 
half fathoms, the water being so clear 
that their forms could be plainly seen 
from our decks. This unwelcome 
sight created such excitement, work- 
ing upon the superstitious fears of 
some of the crew, that prudence dic- 
tated that we weigh anchor and move 
a distance sufficient to shut from 
sight a scene which seemed to haunt 
the imagination and influence the 
mind with thoughts of some porten- 
tious evil. In the course of the day 
and night following, eighteen others 
died and were interred not far from 
the spot where the American Tem- 
perence House has since been 
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erected.* The earth that was removed 
to cover one, made a grave to 
receive the next that died. All were 
buried without coffins or shrouds, 
except their which 
served for a winding sheet. During 
the four days we remained in Chicago 
fifty-four more died, making an ag- 
gregate of eighty-eight who paid the 
debt of nature.” Capt. Walker fur- 
ther states: “‘All the mattresses and 
bedding belonging to my boat, except 
sufficient for the crew, were taken by 
order of Gen. Scott for the use of the 
sick, giving his draft for the purchase 
of new bedding, which was not only 
adeed of mercy to those suffering 
ones, but a matter of favor to me in 
procuring a fresh outfit.” 

Within a day from the time that 
Gen. Scott brought asliore the cholera 
news, Fort Dearborn was virtually 
deserted by all except the garrison, 
the refugees having scattered through 
the country as though there had 
never been an Indian scare. Having 
obtained fuel for his steamer, by the 
purchase of an old log house, Capt. 
Walker started on the homeward voy- 
age four days after he had landed 
the cholera-stricken troops. A few 
days after his departure came the 
steamer “ William Penn,” with gov- 
ernment stores and more of the 
dreaded scourge. More than ever, 
then, was the fort transformed into a 


blankets, 


*Captain Walker is writing in 1860. The 
hotel referred to was on the northwest corner 
of Lake Street and Wabash Avenue. 
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great hospital, and the prairie beyond 
the sand-hills into a potters’ field. 
But at length the plague abated, and 
some two days after the ‘“ Penn” 
arrived, Gen. Scott moved his deci- 
mated command toward the Des 
Plaines River. Before he reached 
the scene of hostilities in Wisconsin, 
however, the cholera re-appeared, 
and Black Hawk had been crushed 
by General (afterwards Governor) 
Dodge, General Atkinson and 
General Zachary Taylor. 
A FAREWELL SCENE. 

Before we venture into Chicago as 
an organized town and city, let us 
take a brief, though affectionate fare- 
well of Caldwell, Shabonee and Rob- 
inson, the undoubted saviors of the 
early settlement. 

The 21st of September, 1833, was a 
day big with events for the Pottawat- 
tamies of Michigan and _ Illinois. 
Outside the recently incorporated 
town of Chicago, upon the river 
banks, upon the shores of the lake, 
near the sand-hills, in the neighbor- 
ing woods, five thousand Indians 
were encamped. Such excitement 
and such a hub-bub was never seen 
before or since’ by civilized man. 
Such grunting, growling, gesticulat- 
ing, moving to and fro! These activ- 
ities and passions mostly eddied 
around an open shed, in which blazed 
a great fire, and around a number of 
temporary huts, which stood on the 
north shore of the river, opposite the 
fort. Within the shed was being 
held a council of Indian chiefs; the 
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huts were the quarters of the United 
States commissioners, who had come 
to treat with the Indians for their 
lands. On the 26th the treaty was 
concluded, the natives agreeing to 
move to their reservation in North- 
western Missouri. © 

In August, 1835, they gathered 
again to receive their annuities for 
the last time from the hands of a 
Chicago agent. It was upon this oc- 
casion, also, that they performed 
their last war dance before an audi- 
ence of Chicagoans. From the five 
thousand Indians who had assembled 
here preparatory to their removal be- 
yond the Mississippi, eight hundred 
of their most stalwart braves were 
selected. Painted hideously, in full 
war costume, armed with tomahawks 


and clubs, they gathered in their 
council house on the north side of 
the river. Finally they issued forth, 
leaping, twisting and gyrating, yell- 
ing and screeching, now up and now 
down, eyes glaring, mouths foaming, 
almost naked bodies washed with 


perspiration. Preceded by several of 
their number, who beat upon hollow 
vessels and clashed their sticks and 
clubs, the savages moved along the 
bank, stopping before every house to 
give a specially hideous exhibition. 
Across the old bridge which then 
spanned the North Branch they 
danced and howled; then south, 
along the west bank, to the bridge 
across the South Branch, near the 
present Lake street.. On the other 
side of the river was the Sauganash 
6 
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Hotel, then quite a fashionable house, 
crowded with young married people 
and transients. Among those who 
witnessed the horrid pageantry, as it 
moved from the North to the South 
Branches and across the bridge to the 
hotel, was J. D. Caton (Judge) and 
his fair bride of a month. With 
others they had taken up their posi- 
tion in the second story of the build- 
ing, so that they could see the dance 
from the parlor windows. As an eye * 
witness, his words are worthy of re- 
production: “When the head of the 
column had reached the front of the 
hotel, leaping, dancing, gesticulating 
and screaming, while they looked up 
at the windows at the ‘chemokoman 
squaws,’ with hell itself depicted on 
their faces, brandishing their weapons 
as if they were about to make a real 
attack, the rear was still on the other 
side of the river, two hundred yards 
off, and all the intervening space, in- 
cluding the bridge and its approaches, 
was covered with this raging savagery 
glistening in the sun, reeking with 
streaming sweat, fairly frothing at 
the mouths as with unaffected rage. 
ie Bes To those most fam- 
iliar with them the scenes seemed 
actually appalling, and but few stood 
it through and met the fierce glare 
of the savage eyes below them without 
shrinking. I think all felt re- 
lieved when the last had disappeared 
around the corner as they passed 
down Lake street, and only those 
horrid sounds reached them, which 
told that the war dance was still pro- 
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gressing. They paused in their pro- 
gress for extra exploits in front of 
Dr. John T. Temple's house, near the 
northeast corner of Lake and Frank- 
lin streets, then in front of the Ex- 
change Coffee House, a little further 
east on Lake street, and then again 
in front of the Tremont, on the north- 
west corner of Lake and Dearborn 
Streets, where the appearance of the 
ladies in the windows again inspired 
them with life and energy. 
From thence they passed down to 
Fort Dearborn, where they concluded 
their performance in the presence of 
the officers and soldiers of the garri- 
son.” 

The next year (1836), through the 
influence of Caldwell and Robinson, 
the two thousand Indians who re- 
mained were collected by the govern- 
ment agent at Chicago, and peace- 
fully started toward their reservation 
in Missouri, opposite Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. They at first de- 
murred, but upon being informed by 
the “Sauganash ” that he should go 
with them and lead them, the storm 
rising in their breasts was stilled. 
‘But the Missouri Indians were not 
friendly to Caldwell and his people. 
The Sacs, the Foxes, the Winneba- 
goes still keenly remembered how he 
had often checked and thwarted their 
bloody plans. 


new 


In 1837, therefore, he 


and his tribe removed to a place near. 


Council Bluffs, where he died, as 
stated, in 1841. He left no children. 


Robinson, it is said, also led a tribe 
beyond the Mississippi, but soon re- 
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turned to his private reservation— 
two sections of land on the west side 
of the Des Plaines River—where he 
died at an old but uncertainage. By 
his marriage to the daughter of Fran- 
cois Chevalier and the subsequent 
death of his father-in-law, Mr. Robin- 
son had been for some years chief of 
a band of Pottawattamies, Chippewas 


and Ottawas. He died in April, 
1872. He witnessed the great fire of 


the preceding October from Lake 
street bridge, and as he beheld its 
desolation “ he gave a lusty whoop 
and exclaimed that he once more saw 
the open prairie there as in the old 
days of his prime.” That was the 
Indian in him. 

Faithful Shabonee was less fortu- 
nate in his after life than his two 
friends. Like them, he was rewarded 
by the government with two sections 
of land, which, in his case, included 
the site of his village and grove. But, 
under a new survey, the land was 
thrown upon the market and sold 
during the absence of Shabonee and 
his family in Kansas. In 1837, when 
the members of his band were re- 
moved to Missouri, the old chief vol- 
unteered to accompany them. The 
reservation was near that of the Sacs 
and Foxes, the leaders in the Black 
Hawk war. These tribes had been 
subdued, Black Hawk deposed, and 
here they were, prisoners, virtually, of 
the hated white man. Shabonee was 
part of their calamity, and hardly had 
he appeared to take possession of his 
new home before an attempt was 
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made upon the lives of his family. 
His eldest son and his nephew were 
murdered, and he narrowly escaped, 
returning, within a year, to his grove 
near Ottawa. 
hesitated between the shifting homes 
of his kindred 
‘own village on the Illinois. 


lor some years he 


in the west and his 
Finally, 


the last of his land was seized, and a 
few of his old friends bought him a 
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small tract of timber near Morris, IIl., 
where, July 27, 1859, the oppressed 
man died, poverty-stricken and 
wretched. To the last he used the 
log cabin which was built for him as 
a storage house and barn, he and his 
family living most of the time in 
wigwams or tents, 
IH. G. Curter. 


THOMAS CHURCH. 


Tuomas CuuRCH was one of the 
“Four Hundred” of Chicago in 
1834. That is to say, he was one of 
the four hundred persons who consti- 
tuted the entire population of the 
town—exclusive of the garrison at 
Fort Dearborn—at the end of the 
first half of that year. He was then 
a young man who had had an experi- 
ence of ten years in commercial life, 
and had come west with the money 
accumulated during that period, to 
grow up with Chicago, at that time 
just beginning to be looked upon as 
a place of some promise. 

By accident, rather than otherwise, 
Mr. Church had discovered that he 
had a genius for merchandising. He 
was not born to the business, nor 
brought up to it, either. He had 
been reared on a farm, and when he 
first started out in life for himself he 
began tilling the soil. 

Born in the town of Onondaga, 
New York, in 1801, he had removed 


with his parents to the extreme west- 
ern part of New York State in 1815. 
There the family settled on lands 
originally included in the famous 
“Holland purchase,” and situaté in 
Genesee county. These lands were 
cove:ed with forest trees, which had 
to be cleared away before the work 
of tilling the soil could be com- 
menced. 

Thomas Church, the eldest of a 
family of seven children, was a sturdv 
lad fourteen years of age when his 
father, or rather, his stepfather, began 
carving a productive farm out of the 
Genesee woods. It was slow work 
and hard work. At the end of four 
years a “cleared patch” of twenty- 
four acres represented the result of 
the united labors of all the male 
members of the family to “clear up 
the farm.” 

It was in this school that Mr. 
Church received his industrial train- 
ing. His educational training—that 
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is to say, the rudimentary part of it 
—was received in the country schools 
of New York State which he attended 
a limited portion of each year until 
he was eighteen years of age. 

The high education which was to 
fit him for a successful merchant, an 
apt man of affairs, and useful citizen 
of a great city, he had to acquire in 
the school of experience. When he 
was nineteen years of age he was 
given an opportunity to work for 
himself, and obtained a situation with 
a miller, who paid rather better wages 
than farm laborers usually received 
in those days. He worked two years 


for the miller, at a salary of ten dol- 
lars per month, and at the end of that 


time his savings amounted to $227 
As only a portion of his earnings had 
been paid to him in cash, it. hac been 
necessary for him to do a consider- 
able amount of “bartering,” as it 
was called in those days, to realize 
this amount of money. 

It was with this $227, or rather 
with a portion of it, that he began 
business as a merchant. His original 
intention was to invest it in a farm, 
and in 1823, soon after his marriage 
to Miss Rachel Warriner—a young 
lady who had attended school with 
him at one of the old log school 
houses of Genesee county—he visited 
Chautauqua county, and selected a 
small farm upon which he proposed 
to locate. He built a cabin on this 
tract of land, and then set out for 
home, with the intention of returning 
with his wife at an early date. 
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Buffalo was then a village of 2,500 
population, and Mr. Church passed 
through it on his way home. In fact, 
he was detained there a day or two 
by a storm which came on, rendering 
it impossible for him to continue his 
journey at once. While waiting for 
the storm to abate he was the guest 
of a friend in Buffalo, who kept a lit- 
tle store, and who was apparently do- 
ing a thriving business. The young 
farmer and backwoodsman became 
interested in the business which his 
friend was carrying on, an‘ a little 
inquiry developed the fact that mer- 
chandising in those days was some- 
times started on very small capital. 
Naturally a close observer, he was 
not long in reaching the conclusion 
that there must be handsome profits 
in the business as he saw it carried 
on, and he then began taking a men- 
tal inventory of his own resources, 
and speculating as to whether it 
would not be possible for him to be- 
gin business as a Buffalo merchant, 
instead of beginning, as he had con- 
templated, as a Chautauqua county 
farmer. The more he thought about 
the enterprise, the more he was in- 
clined to try a new departure in busi- 
ness, and after consultation with his 
wife, he decided to make the ven- 
ture. 

Accordingly, in February, 1824, he 
removed to Buffalo, where he leased a 
“town lot,” and began the erection 
of a small building, which was de- 
signed to subserve the double purpose 
of dwelling house and store. When 
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the building had been completed, the 
amount of his capital, available for 
the purchase of a stock of goods, was 
very small, but a start had to be 
made, and was made, notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantages under which he 
labored. 
* Of coursé, some things went wrong 
in the start. The young man who 
had been used to handling the ax, the 
plow, the hoe, and other farm imple- 
ments, could not at once adapt himself 
to the handling of what his patrons 
called “store goods;” nor could one 
who had had no more experience than 
Mr. Church in financial matters, have 
been expected to tell at a glance just 
what bank-notes were worth their 
face value. It happened now and 
then that the “broken bank” currency 
found its way into his money drawer, 
but on the whole his business pros- 
pered from the beginning, and showed 
a clear profit of two hundred dollars 
at the end of the first year’s trade. 

This not only gave him an increased 
working capital, but satisfied him as 
to his adaptability to a calling which 
he had entered with some misgivings. 
As he came to understand the busi- 
ness better, he gained confidence in it 
and in himself at the same time. He 
was cautious and conservative, but 
by no means timid in his ventures, 
and during the ten years he remained 
in Buffalo, he kept all the time get- 
ting ahead in a financial way. 

In the early part of 1834, he began 
hearing the favorable reports con- 
cerning Chicago as a trading point, 
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which traveled to Buffalo by way of 
the lakes, and after a time he deter- 
mined to transfer his business to the 
new western city. 

He arrived in Chicago on the 2d 
of June, 1834, and, as already stated, 
became at that time one of the “four 
hundred” bona fide residents of the 
village. 

When he located in Buffalo he had 
leased the ground upon which he 
erected. his “store building.” The 
ground was worth, at the time he 
took possession of it, about one hun- 
dred dollars, and at the time he moved 
away from it, it was worth four thou- 
sand dollars. The fact that he had 
gained nothing by this appreciation 
in the value of realty, which he had 
helped to improve, disinclined him to 
a repetition of the transaction in Chi- 
cago, when he began looking around ° 
for a business location. Finding it 
impossible to purchase a lot at what 
he deemed a fair consideration on 
Water street-—then the only business 
street—he purchased land on Lake 
street, which then had an actual exis- 
tence on the map of the town only. 
Upon this ground he erected a dwell- 
ing and store building, the latter 
being the first business building 
erected fronting on Lake street. 

The following spring he returned 
to Buffalo and purchased a stock of 
goods, with which he began business, 
and which had to be increased many- 
fold within the next few years to keep 
pace with the rapid expansion of the 
trade. 
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It was in this frame building, 
erected by Mr. Church, that the 
United States land office was estab- 
lished in 1835, with James Whitlock 
as register, and Colonel E. D. Taylor 
as receiver of public moneys. With- 
in two weeks after the offices were 
opened, over half a million dollars’ 
worth of Chicago property had been 
sold, and the crowd which gathered 
to attend the sale liberally patronized 
the new store. Once fairly started, 
his business built up rapidly and 
prospered, even during the financial 
depression of 1837. In 1839, his frame 
business block on Lake street gave 
place to a 
brick block, and here he continued to 
do business until 1843, when he quit 
merchandising, with a fortune which 
he estimated at something less than 
‘ forty thousand dollars. Having then 
a considerable amount of ready 
money, he began investing in real es- 
tate, not for speculative purposes, 
but with a view to making substan- 
tial improvements thereon as rapidly 
as possible, from the rental of which 
he hoped to derive a steady and com- 
fortable income. His operations in 
realty were even more successful pro- 
portionately than his earlier mer- 
chandising operations had been, and 
the rapid increase of his fortune fol- 
lowed as a natural consequence. 

In the many important enterprises 
of his later life, the same conserva- 
tism which had been so prominent a 
feature of his early business career, 
continued to be one of his distinguish- 


handsome, four-story 
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ing characteristics. He never jeo- 
pardized what he had already accum- 
mulated in speculative ventures, nor 
assumed obligations which he was 
not certain that he could carry, and 
for that reason he passed safely 
through the periods of depression, 
from which Chicago, in common with 
the country at large, suffered at regu- 
lar intervals, during his active busi- 
ness career. As a merchant, he ad- 
hered strictly to a rule which he 
adopted early in his business career, 
limiting the amount of his indebted- 
ness to a certain proportion of the 
value of his available assets, so that 
whatever might happen in the finan- 
cial world, he was always prepared 
to discharge his obligations. The 
same rule was observed in carrying 
on the business of his later life, and 
so perfect was his system of keeping 
his accounts, that he could tell the 
exact status of his financial affairs at 
any time, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion or delay. 

In addition to being thoroughly 
systematic and methodical in the con- 
duct of his affairs, he was always a 
careful student of the markets, and a 
close observer of everything having a 
tendency to in any way affect values. 
For many years he was called upon 
regularly to assess a large proportion 
of the city property for taxation, and 
his judgment as to the value of realty 
in the city of Chicago, in those 
days, was looked upon as almost un- 
erring. In various important capaci- 
ties he served the city as a public offi- 
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cial, and at one time he was the Whig 
candidate for mayor, but failed of 
election, his party being in the minor- 
ity. After the the 
Whig party, to which organization 
he was much attached, he transferred 
his allegiance to the Republican 
party, and became one of the enthu- 
stastic supporters of Abraham Lin- 
coln, of whom he was a friend and 
admirer. 

With his increasing wealth, Mr. 
Church interested himself to some 
extent, but not largely, in corporate 
enterprises. The Firemen’s  Insur- 
ance Company was the one enterprise 
of this character in which he took a 
deep and abiding interest. This cor- 
poration he helped to organize, be- 
came its first president, and held the 
same position up to the date of his 
death. The company passed through 
the experimental period of its exist- 
ence, and developed into one of the 
great financial institutions of the city 
under his management, and to him it 
was largely indebted for its prosper- 
ity. The work in which he partici- 
pated most actively, when he found 
himself in possession of ample means, 
was that of building up the business 
portion of the city. He erected many 
business blocks, and a few years be- 
fore his death, was the owner of more 
property of this character than any 
other resident of Chicago. 

A somewhat remarkable feature of 
the long business of Mr. 
Church in Chicago was the fact that, 
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in the course of transactions involv- 

ing many millions of dollars, his dif- 

ferences with patrons—if he had any’ 
differences—were adjusted without 
having recourse to the courts, and he 
never employed an attorney who was 
called upon to make an argument in 
his behalf. 

His first wife died a few years after 
he came to Chicago, and in 1840 he 
was married to Mrs. Rebecca Pruyne,: 
widow of Hon. Peter Pruyne, and 
daughter of S. W. Sherman, who was 
also one of the early settlers of the 
city, and the second sheriff of Cook 
county. Mrs. Church survives her 
husband, who died June 25th, 1871, 
thirty-seven years after he came to 
Chicago. Mr. Church left no sons. 
Two daughters grew to womanhood 
and became the wives respectively of 
George A. Ingals and E. Ingals, 
brothers; the first a lawyer, the sec- 
ond a physician, and each a promi- 
nent member of his profession in 
Chicago. A_ step-daughter, who 
shared alike his affections and his 
fortune, became the wife of S. D. 
Kimbark, now a leading merchant of 
this city. 

Esteemed for his probity, his kind- 
liness, his high character and his 
enterprise, he is remembered as one 
of the most notable of the self-made 
men, who have had so much to do 
with making Chicago what it is 
to-day. 


oo 


Howarp Louis CoNnarD. 
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JAMES H. REES, 


One of the Greek poets asserted 
that it was requisite to a man’s hap- 
piness that he should have been “born 
in some famous city.” Just why this 
should contribute materially to a 
man’s enjoyment of life is not quite 
apparent to one who lives in this 
practical age, but we can readily un- 
derstand how great a measure of 
satisfaction one might derive from 
contemplation of the fact that he had 
witnessed the birth of a “famous 
city.” -It has been the fortune of 
millions to - have been born in cities 
known to the world, but to have wit- 
nessed the birth of, and watched the 
growth of a city of a million people, 
has never fallen to the lot of man 
anywhere else on earth than in 
Chicago. 

The experiences of the early set- 
tlers of Chicago have in this respect 
been unique and without a parallel. 
Having been witnesses of the most 
wonderful transformation in the 
world’s history, the narrative of their 
experiences and observations is, un- 
der all cireumstances, an interesting 
one, and especially is it so when the 
narrative deals with one of these his- 
toric characters, who has himself con- 
tributed largely to the building of 
the city, the expansion of its trade 
and the development of its indus- 
tries. 

Such a man was the late James H. 


Reés, who came to Chicago in 1834, 
and at the date of his death, in 1880, 
had been but four years less than 
half a century actively identified with 
the business interests of the city. 

James Hollingshead Rees was born 
in the town of Stroudsburg, in what 
is now Monroe county, at that time 
Northampton county, Pennsylvania. 

His father was Samuel Rees, a land 
surveyor by profession, and his 
mother’s maiden name was Stroud. 
The latter belonged to the family 
which first located on the site of 
Stroudsburg, and gave to the town 
its name. 

James H. Rees received a common 
school education, which was supple- 
mented by a course at the academy 
of Stroudsburg, and several years 
before he had attained his majority 
he was looked upon by his neighbors 
as a young man well fitted for a busi- 
ness career. He was particularly apt 
in mathematics, for which he had a 
fondness, and his father being a sur- 
veyor, he began assisting him in his 
work when still a schoolboy. Before 
he was eighteen years of age he had 
become skilled in the measurement 
of lands, and in 1831 he took charge 
of a surveying party, charged with 
the responsibility of establishing the 
metes and boundaries of large bodies 
cf forest lands in Pennsylvania. 

He was engaged in this work al- 


























most continuously from 1831 to 1834, 
when he reached his twenty-first 
birthday, and felt himself at liberty 
to start out in the world on his own 
account. Having heard something 
of Illinois, he had reached the con- 
clusion that the State would be set- 
tled up rapidly, and that as a natural 
consequence it. would furnish better 
opportunities for one engaged in his 
profession than his native State, or 
any of the eastern States. He there- 
fore decided to emigrate to Illinois, 
and in pursuance of his decision, 
made his way to Chicago in the 
spring of 1834. 

The demand for his services as a 
surveyor and civil engineer, during 
the early years of his residence in 
Chicago, was not very active, and 
even after he became city surveyor, 
under the first corporate government 
of Chicago, in 1837, his compensation 
for professional work was very mea- 
gre. He had, however, the good 
judgment which led him to believe 
that a city was to be built up around 
old Fort Dearborn, and he had also 
that natural persistency which caused 
him to stick to the location which he 
had originally selected, in spite of all 
discouragements and temporary busi- 
ness depressions. 

In 1839, in addition to his profes- 
sional work, he became a clerk in the 
office of W. B. Ogden, the first mayor 
of Chicago, and one of the most 
noted of the pioneer business men of 
the city. Mr. Ogden was largely en- 
7 
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gaged in real estate operations, and it 
was to assist him in this branch of 
his business that he employed Mr. 
Rees, who remained with him eight 
years. During that time the business 
in which he was engaged made it ne- 
cessary for him to travel over the 
State quite extensively, and he had 
an excellent opportunity to gain a 
knowledge of the development of the 
country tributary to Chicago, and to 
note the appreciation of land values 
in different localities. What he saw 
tended generally to confirm his pre- 
viously formed impressions as to the 
future of Chicago, and his earliest 
savings were invested in Chicago real 
estate. 

In 1849, Edward A. Rucker con- 
ceived the idea of keeping the land 
records of Chicago and Cook county, 
by a method of single entry book- 
keeping, which was rendered prac- 
ticable and comparatively easy under 
the government system—which had 
been adopted a short time previous 
to that date—of dividing the public 
lands, surveyed and mapped, into sec- 
tions, towns and ranges, in the States 
and territories west of the Ohio 
River. 

Rucker laid his plans before Mr. 
Rees, who at once saw the advantages 
of the proposed system, and became 
actively interested in the enterprise. ° 
Associating themselves together, 
these two young men opened an 
office, and became the pioneers in a 
line of business which has grown to 
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immense proportions in western 
towns and cities—that of making ab- 
stracts of land titles. 

The same year he was associated 
with W. B. Ogden, and others, in se- 
curing the right of way for, and locat- 
ing the Galena & Chicago Railroad, 
the pioneer line of railway in the 
State. He continued the examina- 
tion of land titles, which he had suc- 
cessfully inaugurated ‘in company 
with Mr. Rucker, and which he thor- 
oughly systematized, engaging at the 
same time, to a considerable extent, 
in trading in realty on his own ac- 
count. In 1853 he formed another 
partnership for the transaction of a 
general real estate and brokerage 
business, and was prominently iden- 
tified with the old board of real es- 
tate and stock brokers, which was 
organized some time later, and did 
much toward improving the city and 
facilitating its growth. In his busi- 
ness methods he was reasonably con- 
servative, but at the same _ time 
prompt to take advantage of any 
legitimate opportunity which pre- 
sented itself for profitable investment. 
With one or two changes of partners, 
he continued in the business of buy- 
ing and selling realty up to the time 
of his death, and his investments in 
this kind of property constituted the 
basis of the large fortune which he 
accumulated. At the same time he 
had been largely interested in other 
enterprises, two of the most impor- 
tant being the chartering of the North 
Chicago Street Railway Company in 


1859 and the organization of the 
Great Western Insurance Company. 
He became president of the latter 
corporation, and in its conduct and 
management showed the same excel- 
lent judgment, together with the same 
zeal, energy, executive ability and 
integrity, that he had evinced in the 
conduct of his private affairs. 

Under the local reform movement 
which carried Robert T. Lincoln in- 
to public life, as a member of the 
Cook county Board of Supervisors, 
Mr. Rees was called upon to serve 
as Collector of Taxes in the most 
important division of Chicago. He 
was also one of the men who 
purchased the grounds and superin- 
tended the iaying-out and improve- 
ment of the now beautiful Rose Hill 
Cemetery grounds, and the impress 
of his individuality has been left upon 
many of the important institutions 
of the city, financial and otherwise. 
Empty-handed he came to Chicago 
as a young man. For nearly fifty 
years he labored earnestly and intel- 
ligently to promote the general pros- 
perity of the city, and to increase his 
own fortune at the same time, and 
in both he was eminently successful. 

Mrs. Rees, who survives her hus- 
band, was a daughter of Zalmon 
Hanford, another prominent Illinois 
pioneer. She was married to Mr. 
Rees in 1844, and -has been a warm 
friend and supporter of various chari- - 
table and benevolent institutions of 
the city. 

Howarp Louis ConarD. 
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HON. CHARLES G, WICKER. 


THe American branch of the 
Wicker family came from England in 
1700 and settled in Vermont, and the 
subject of this sketch was born in 
Rutland county of that State the 7th 
of April, 1820, one of five children— 
four sons and one daughter—of Joel 
H. and Lydia Hoxie Wicker. 

Soon after his birth his father re- 
moved to Oneida county, New York, 
six miles from the town of Utica, 
where he was engaged in farming 
until his death in 1830, by which 
Charles, at the age of ten, was left 
fatherless, and the farm was soon 
after seized by a relentless creditor. 

Deprived of her husband by the 
hand of God, and of her home by the 
greed of man, the brave widow, whose 
courage and features were the inheri- 
tance of Charles, removed at once to 
Utica, where, with the help of her 
sons, including—even at this early 
age, by his own insistence no doubt— 
the ever helpful and never idle 
Charles, who “picked broom corn” 
for a Spanish shilling per day, and 
afterwards drove a canal-boat mule, 
she managed to support the family 
until her second marriage, by which, 
in the person of James Battles, her 
children secured a kind and helpful 
stepfather, and Charles was offered 
the advantages of a limited amount 


of schooling, to which he applied 
himself, with the hope of some day 
becoming a merchant, so assiduously 
that at the age of sixteen, in spite of 
the interruptions which his education 
had suffered, he started out in life 
thoroughly equipped in the common 
branches as taught in the public 
schools, and with some knowledge of 
business methods and _ mercantile 
forms. 

His first move was to join his elder 
brother, Joel, who had opened a gen- 
eral store in Roscoe, Coschocton 
county, Ohio, in which, for three 
years thereafter, Charles served as a 
clerk. And it is said that he was an 
exceedingly popular young trades- 
man in that community. 

In 1839 the two brothers decided to 
try their fortunes in Chicago, then a 
town of about 4,200 population. 

Joel at once opened a general store 
there, in which Charles again served 
as his clerk for about a year, when, 
with the earnings which he had saved 
with habitual economy, a year’s prac- 
tical experience in Chicago trade, and 
additional resources secured by a 
partnership with Asha Rossiter, he 
was enabled to buy his brother Joel’s 
business, and, taking a new depart- 
ture, to establish the wholesale gro- 
cery firm of Wicker & Rossiter, on 
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Lake street, then the principal busi- 
ness thoroughfare of the city, di- 
rectly opposite the old Tremont 
House, which was at that time the 
most popular hotel in Chicago. 

As head of this firm, Mr. Wicker’s 
devotion was untiring, and, by his 
watchful economy, good judgment 
and ceaseless industry, it was soon 
on the high road to success. 

Four years later, in 1843, he bought 
his partner’s interest, and changed 
the name of the firm to C. G. Wicker 
& Company. A little later he bought 
the business of Ryerson & Blakee, 
wholesale grocers, located at 92 and 
94 Lake street, and consolidated it 
with his own. 

In 1847 he bought the property 
now occupied by the Drake Block on 
Wabash avenue, and in the following 
year built a residence on it, which he 
immediately occupied, having just 
been married to his first wife, Miss 
Sarah Baldwin, of Montpelier, Ver- 
mont. 

In 1848 he bought a lot at the cor- 
ner of South Water and Dearborn 
streets, and in 1849 a lot on Lake 
street, east of the corner of Wabash 
avenue. Upon the latter he built an- 
other residence, which he subsequent- 
ly occupied, and upon the corner lot 
he erected a business block, which 
was regarded at that time as a great 
architectural feat, and a handsome 
improvement to the city. 

Into this, just ten years after start- 
ing into business on his own account, 
he moved the business which he had 


founded and developed until it was 
already one of the largest mercantile 
establishments in the northwest. 

This removal was made when his 
first decade of life in Chicago was 
closing simultaneously with ‘ the 
hard times of 1849 and 1850,” in 
which he greatly strengthened the 
community’s confidence in himself 
by the rapidity with which he recov- 
ered from serious financial embarrass- 
ment, caused by the failures of others, 
without suspension, compromise or 
assistance, and by his honorable con- 
duct throughout that panic-stricken 
period, when many. less_ severely 
pressed than he succumbed, and fail- 
ure was almost the rule, and solvency 
the exception. 

Some realization of his almost pre- 
cocious ability in mercantile matters 
may be gained from contemplation of 
the facts that at this time he was but 
thirty years of age, and that for nearly 
a year after this wholesale concern 
began its voluminous business, on 
the principal street, opposite the larg- 
est hotel in the city of Chicago, the 
head of the firm was not old enough to 
vote. 

His business now became even more 
profitable than before the “ hard 
times,”’ but in 1852 he was bereaved 
by the death of his wife at the resi- 
dence of her parents in Vermont, 
whither she had gone for a visit, the 
afflicted husband arriving there in 
time to be with her during her last 
days. 

In 1853 he was again married, to 
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Elizabeth J. Sears, a daughter of 
John Sears, of Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, whose family, like his own, was 
of English origin, having come from 
Colchester, England, to Massachu- 
setts in 1630. 

In 1859 he became a member of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, then 
presided over by Rev. R. W. Patter- 
son, D. D., and, with his customary 
activity, took a prominent part in its 
affairs, and the guidance of the youth 
of its congregation. 

The breaking out of the war in 1861 
attracted his attention to political 
matters, in which, up to that time, he 
had exhibited little interest, and he 
at once became active in assisting the 
organization of the Union Defence 
Committee on the first call for troops, 
and in working heart and soul with 
that body in filling the ranks, and in 
furnishing the equipment and trans- 
portation to the seat of war of the 
first six regiments sent out from 
Chicago. 

While engaged in this work he took 
the initiative in the organization of 
draft clubs by wards, and was chair- 
man of the draft club of his own ward 
—the old Third—which position he 
held till the close of the war. The 
efficiency and value of his services in 
that position was shown in the fact 
that when, at a later period, the exi- 
gencies of war made it necessary for 
the government at Washington to call 
upon’ the State governments for regu- 
lar quotas of troops, to be supplied 
from the cities, towns and rural dis- 
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tricts in proportion to their popula- 
tion, “the old Third,” of which he 
was the official head in this matter, 
furnished its full quota of men for 
every call without a single draft hav- 
ing been made. 

The promptitude with which all 
calls of the government were met, 
and his ward saved from “ going 
through the wheel ” being largely due 
to him and those who acted under 
his instructions. 

In 1862 he bought property on 
River street, and erected a large 
business block there, which was sub- 
sequently occupied by Taylor & 
Wright, to whom, in the following 
year (1863), he sold his immense 
wholesale grocery business. During 
this year (1863) he bought more land 
at the corner of State and South 
Water streets, and erected another 
large business block there. 

In 1864 the people of his ward, al- 
though in the majority opposed to 
him in political views, elected him to 
represent them in the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Cook county, and he 
became the first Republican ever 
elected to that office from that dis- 
trict of the city. In this body he 
made himself eminently useful as a 
member of the Finance Committee in 
making arrangements for issuing the 
bonds which enabled the county to 
pay the bounties needed at the close 
of the war to induce men to volun- 
teer in sufficient numbers. In_ the 
following year (1865) he was: elected 
alderman of his ward for a term of 
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two years, ut the end of which time 
he was returned for a second term, 
making four years in all. 

He was the first Republican who 
had ever represented his ward in the 
city council. During the whole of 
his two terms in the city council, his 
ability was recognized by his ap- 
pointment to the finance committee, 
and for the most of that time as its 
chairman. 

In this connection he will long be 
remembered for the prominent part 
taken and faithful services rendered 
in numerous matters of vital interest 
to his constituency and the city at 
large, among which was his vigorous 
opposition to what was called the 
“lake front steal,” in which he held 
out to the last, against both council 
and legislature, and was one of the 
strongest advocates for acceptance of 
a proposition offered by the railroad 
companies whose lines center in the 
Lake Shore depot, to pay the sum of 
$1,300,000 for the three blocks of land 
extending from Randolph to Monroe 
street, east of Michigan avenue, and 
to perfect the title of the city to the 
land lying south of that strip, east of 
Michigan avenue and north of Park 
Row, including the right to the 
ground to be occupied by an outer 
harbor. The utter folly and unfor- 
tunate consequences of disregarding 
that proposal have long ago become 
apparent. 

The Bridewell grounds, comprising 
about sixty acres, were secured 
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through his efforts, at a cost of 
$28,000, about one-seventh of their 
present increased value, and it was 
mainly due to his persistency, in 
stoutly condemning the policy of 
building the Bridewell upon a ten- 
acre “patch,” previously purchased 
by the city at Bridgeport for that 
purpose, that the plan was abandoned 
and the ten acres sold, through his 
exertions, without loss to the city. 
He also successfully resisted a claim 
made by the builders of the first lake 
tunnel supplying the city with off- 
shore water, for an increase of sixty 
per cent, of their original contract 
price, on the grounds that they had 
lost money by reason of the increased 
cost of labor and material caused by 
the war. 

The Finance Committee entered 
upon a thorough investigation of the 
matter, and found that the contrac- 
tors had, in reality, made a profit of 
$40,000, aside from tiie value of the 
machinery on hand. 

They so reported to the council, 
but that body voted in favor of al- 
lowing the claim by a vote of twenty- 
two to eight, Mr. Wicker being in the 
minority. 

He immediately went to the news- 
papers, and explained the matter to 
their editors so clearly that the vote 
received a scathing denunciation by 
the press in general, with the result 
that the measure was regarded with 
such disfavor that the mayor vetoed 
it, the council failed to pass it over 
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his veto, and the city was thereby 
saved from being swindled out of 
nearly $200,000. 

These incidents not only show the 
character of Mr. Wicker and the good 
done by him, but also the general 
truth that great good may be accom- 
plished by one man, who, knowing 
that he is right, persists in aggres- 
sively maintaining that right at all 
hazards, and in the face of any oppo- 
sition which may be brought to bear 
against it. . 

Another incident of his career as 
councilman illustrates his tenacity of 
purpose, and indicates that however 
much his judgment might at times 
have been questioned by those who 
knew him, the sincerity of his motives 
never was, and gives another instance 
in which he and the afterwards fam- 
mous “minority octet” were defeated 
only to have the event redound to 
their honor. It is here given in the 
words of ex-Alderman Lester L. 
Bond, his contemporary in the Chi- 
cago council and life-long friend 
thereafter: 

“Mr. Wicker was a good council- 
man, supporting all measures which 
he believed would benefit the city, 
and opposing those which he thought 
would retard its growth and advance- 
ment. 

“He thought that a councilman 
should receive a salary, and was fixed 
in the opinion that if an alderman re- 
ceived recompense from the city for 
his labor, he would have the city’s in- 
terest more at heart, and be farther 
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removed from the temptation offered 
by the ‘ boodlers.’ 

“I thought so, too, and together 
we drew up a bill providing for the 
payment of a small salary to alder- 
men. There was a great fight over 
the measure, those opposed to its 
adoption making all manner of fun 
of us. They said the papers and all 
sensible people would roast us, and 
that we would be dead, politically, if 
we went on record as voting for the 
bill. Wicker did not like this much— 
neither did I, for that matter—but 
we voted as. we intended to, all the 
Of course, the measure was 
out of 


same, 
defeated, but eight votes 


thirty-two being cast in favor of it. 
The next day the newspapers called 
us the only eight Aonest men in the 


council.” 

That this title was well deserved, 
as far as Mr. Wicker was referred to, 
was confirmed by the fact, which 
came to the knowledge of the writer 
years later from an undeniable source, 
that at a time when he was somewhat 
seriously pressed for ready money, he 
was secretly offered a bribe of five 
and twenty thousand dollars for his 
single vote upon a measure which 
would not affect his personal pros- 
perity one jot or tittle; and the ten- 
acity with which he clung to his moral 
standards was at the same time illus- 
trated by a prompt, decisive and 
angry refusal of it. 

He was a man who could not be 
bought, and one who, although wield- 
ing great influence in a high position, 
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wealthy, prominent and ever busy, 
yet never failed in the commoner 
duties of acitizen. The writer was 
for about six years his near neighbor, 
a part of that time living in the house 
next to his, and saw the great per- 
sonal influence which he wielded over 
those near him, and the faithfulness 
with which he discharged his minut- 
est political obligations. Upon every 
election day he was found, early and 
late, busy at the polls, doing any 
work needed, no matter how labor- 
ious it might be. In fact, I myself 
saw him, a man of great wealth, a 
railroad president, take a common 
broom and sweep the floor of the poll- 
ing place, and sweep it clean. 

In political matters he seemed to 
be utterly lacking in selfish ambition, 
and absolutely without desire for 
mere honor of place, wishing only 
for useful occupation, and really 
more desirous of correcting a poll- 
book, judging an election, inducing 
a full, fair vote, securing men of in- 
tegrity for representatives of the 
community, and of performing in 
thoroughness the drudgery of Ameri- 
can citizenship, which so many shirk, 
than to secure without merit the 
proudest title in the gift of man. In 
political matters, as well as in matters 
of business, many other young neigh- 
bors of his also cherish the memory 
of his ready helpfulness in guiding, 
advising and assisting them, and in 
developing, shaping and benefitting 
the political status of the com- 
munity. 


During his career as an alderman 
he was active in the purchase, im- 
provement and sale of real estate in 
Chicago. In 1866 he purchased the 
property on the corner of Park Row 
and Michigan Avenue, where he, for 
many years afterwards, resided ; and 
where his only surviving son and the 
youngest of his three surviving daugh- 
In 1867 he bought, 
in connection with others, what was 
known as the “Lee tract” on Mil- 
waukee avenue, subdivided it, fenced 
it, laid out streets, made ditches, etc., 
and improved and set apart'as a gift 
to the city the beautiful tract now 
known as Wicker Park. 

His purchases and improvements 
of real estate in Chicago continued 
through life, so numerous and large 
as to render it probable that no other 
person has yet done more in an in- 
dividual capacity for the permanent 
improvement of the city. Among 
later purchases was that of the prop- 
erty extending from Cottage Grove 


ters were born. 


avenue, at its intersection with Thir- 
ty-eighth street, to Ellis avenue, upon 
which he erected a large brick busi- 
ness block fronting on Cottage Grove 
avenue; also the comfortable residence 
surrounded by beautiful grounds at 
3804 Ellis avenue, in which, during 
the later years of his life, he resided 
with his family. 

It was also during the period cov- 
ered by his aldermanic career that he 
resigned from the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church, in 1863, of which 
he had been an active member for 
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four years, and became connected 
with the Olivet Presbyterian church. 
Of this latter association he remained 
a member for the rest of his life. It 
was also about this time that he be- 
gan his first operation in railroad 
building, in which he undertook, in 
connection with his brother Joel, the 
construction of a line of railroad from 
Amboy to Rock Falls,.in the western 
part of Illinois. This line has since 


become a part of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad system. 
While building it he, in connec- 
tion with Governor Richard Oglesby, 
Lieutenant-Governor William Bross, 
and other prominent citizens of Illi- 
nois, began the development of the 


vast coal beds near La Salle; and it 
was largely due to his exertions that 
the immense ' coal-mining industry, 
now the principal one in that section, 
was instituted and established; and 
provision made for carrying the out- 
put to the markets of the west. With 
the development of these coal beds 
he was actively identified for a num- 
ber of years as proprietor of some of 
the larger mines, and an incident 
taken from his career in this connec- 
tion, which must have been crowded 
with many quite as striking, but now 
forgotten, gives a signal proof of his 
intrepid courage and unconquerable 
firmness. 

An extensive strike having been in- 
stituted by the miners, a train-load 
of guards were sent from Chicago to 
the mines to protect the property, 
and such men as were willing to work, 
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from the violence of the strikers, who 
had declared that the “imported 
police should not be allowed to leave 
their train alive, and that Mr. Wicker 
would be killed.’ 

When the train arrived at the 
mines an angry and excited mob sur- 
rounded it with such demonstrations 
of violence that the guards refused to 
leave it, until Mr. Wicker, rising to 
the emergency of the moment, mar- 
shaled them in the aisles of the cars, 
ordered a forward movement, and, 
although more violently threatened 
than anyone else present, was himself 
the first man to alight from the train. 

His cool, determined and reason- 
able bearing in this instance prevented 
an impending riot, with its attendant 
horrors, and led to the restoration of 
order and the resumption of peaceful 
mining operations. 

It is unfortunate that only to those 
who have actually passed through a 
similar experience, with similar warn- 
ings, is it given to know the full hero- 
ism of such action, deliberately per- 
formed by one accustomed to peaceful 
occupations, who is the head of a 
beloved family. 

In 1871 the great Chicago fire 
swept away a considerable portion of 
the great fortune accumulated by him 
and invested in Chicago realty. He 
was, however, too resourceful to suf- 
ter permanent defeat or long embar- 
rassment, and within a year was dis- 
posing of the most of such as the fire 
had not consumed, and embarking in 
another railroad enterprise, in which 
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his pioneering abilities eventually 
made him successful, not only as the 
first railroad builder, but also as the 
first railroad operator in Dakota. In 
the meantime he was elected repre- 
sentative to the Legislature of Illinois, 
from the Third District, for a term 
of two years (1872-4), during which 
he distinguished himself by his stern 
and determined opposition to the pas- 
sage of “the infamous railroad law,” 
as he termed it, a law which has done 
much to destroy the confidence of 
eastern capitalists in western securi- 
ties. He was chairman of the Canal 
and River Improvement Committee, 
and it was through his efforts at this 
times that an appropriation was se- 
cured for the improvement of the 
Illinois River. 

In 1872 Mr. Wicker and his brother 
Joel began their second railroad en- 
Lerprise in the construction of a line 
of railroad from Yankton, Dakota, to 
Sioux City, lowa, which was promptly 
completed, but the projectors were 
disappointed in not being able to sell 
it to the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Company at a profit, as 
anticipated. Being unable to dispose 
of the road, it became necessary for 
them to operate it, and Mr. Wicker 
became the president and manager of 
Dakota’s first line of railroad, then 
known as the Dakota Southern 
Railway. 

It was this railroad which opened 
up the since famous Black Hills coun- 
try, and over it the gallant General 
Custer was transported to his com- 
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mand when on his way to the bloody 
Indian battlefield, which is now for- 
ever memorable as his tomb. 

As president of this railroad com- 
pany, the responsibility devolving 
upon Mr. Wicker of providing an ap- 
propriate equipment and assuming 
entire charge of its operations, de- 
manded a detailed knowledge of a 
business in which without 
previous experience, but with his cus- 
tomary energy, he applied himself to 
the intricate task before him so suc- 
cessfully that he soon secured a pro- 
fitable traffic for the ‘new line, which 
was maintained throughout his man- 
agement of it. In 1881 he obtained 
control of the Sioux City & Pembina 
Railroad, a projected line which was 
in need of capital and enterprise to 
complete it. He undertvok to do 
this, and the work of constructing 
this new line was at once begun and 
rapidly completed. 

These properties were afterwards 
disposed of to the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Company, 
and now constitute an important part 
of that system. 

While engaged with the Dakota 
railroads he was also active in real 
estate operations, and the improve- 
ment of his properties in and around 
Chicago, and at Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, where he owned an extensive 
tract of land, upon which he had, for 
about four years, resided with his 
family, and added many permanent 
improvements to it. 

At a later period he became the 


he was 
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owner of several valuable farms, com- 
prising in all about eleven hundred 
acres of land, lying near the Indiana 
State line, just east of Chicago. 

In 1888, having no desire to spend 
even his old age in idleness, he be- 
came interested in the renewed activ- 
ity of Southern enterprises, and con- 
ceived the design of building a winter 
resort at Newport, once a town of 
consequence, eighteen miles from 
Tallahassee, on the Saint Marks 
River. 

With this end in view, he invested 
largely in land in and near that place, 
and commenced the construction of a 
hotel and winter residence there. His 
enterprises in this State were looked 
upon by its friends as of vast import- 
ance in the development of Middle 
Florida, and those interested in the 
growth of that section felt that they 
also had cause to mourn, when, on 
the 26th of December, 1889, while as 
energetically and industriously en- 
gaged as in younger years, when his 
strong, helpful hand had been felt in 
the substantial development of Chi- 
cago, La Salle, Battle Creek, Western 
Illinois and Southern Dakota, this 
upright man of restless industry, over- 
come by a sudden attack of pneu- 
monia, on the verge of three score 
years and ten, suddenly heard the 
call of the Master, and— 


“* Nicanor lay dead in his harness.” 


His death deprived the city of Chi- 
cago of one of its most helpful citi- 
the 


zens, who was truly one of 
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greatest of its pioneers, not only by 
reason of his early advent there-in, 
nor alone because of ‘his prominence 
in, and long continued identification 
with, the marvelous growth of that 
wonderful city, which at first sight he 
recognized as the future metropolis 
of the northwest, and in which he 
saw, before his death, his oft-repeated 
predictions of its ultimate greatness, 
fully confirmed, and its prosperity 
and population increase two hundred 
and fifty fold; but also because, 
throughout his entire career of half a 
century as one of its citizens, he sus- 
tained a position in the foremost rank 
of that progressive, public-spirited, 
industrious, successful, respectable, 
moral element, which its people have 
ever claimed, with unbounded pride, 
as the truly representative citizens of 
Chicago. 

But, even of these, few indeed may 
point to so long a career, so active, 
so useful, so continuously successful, 
and yet so varied in its accomplish- 
ments as his; in which, for fifty years, 
he was a faithful citizen of Chicago, 
for thirty years a church communi- 
cant, for twenty-three years an emi- 
nently successful merchant, and in a 
like period thrice a builder and twice 
an operator of important railroads in 
territory contingent to her interests 
and covered by her commerce; a de- 
veloper of coal beds at her very door; 
throughout the war an earnest worker 
for the Union cause; for four years 
an alderman; for one term a county 
supervisor; for two years a State leg- 
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islator; and throughout his life a pur- 
chaser of vast quantities of Chicago 
realty which invariably improved in 
permanent and substantial measure 
while in his possession; and, in every 
task he undertook, thorough in his 
work; in every capacity which he 
filled, vast 
and successful in results. 

Joining with Chicago in mourning 
the loss of her benefactor, the people 
of Illinois remember him as one of 
her incorruptible and efficient legis- 
lators, the developer of her coal beds, 
and her people in Amboy and Rock 
Falls and intervening territory have, 
in the railroad there constructed, a 
monument of his industry and enter- 
prise; the citizens of South Dakota 
accord to him alone the title of pio- 
neer among the builders and the 
vo erators of her railroads; the people 
0. Battle Creek, Michigan, claim him 
ai, for four years, one of her justly 
honored citizens, and those of Florida 
regret his loss as an active and influ- 
ential friend. 

In personal appearance he was of 
medium height, stout build, broad, 
round face, florid in complexion and 
stern in its expression; steady eyes 
of bluish-gray color, prominent nose, 
and firm mouth and chin; in action, 
swift but never hurried; in manner, 
brusque but kindly; in conversation, 
sententious and apt; in disposition, 
modest, candid, sanguine, practical 
and industrious; a man of sterling 
integrity, firm opinions, deep religi- 


in his accomplishments 
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ous convictions, and obdurate tenac- 
ity of purpose. 

He will long be remembered as a 
faithful citizen, a trusty and efficient 
public servant, a notably generous 
contributor to public charities, and a 
kind and helpful friend. 

He left surviving him, a widow, 
who cherishes his memory as an affec- 
tionate and thoughtful husband, and 
four of the seven children who were 
the fruit of their union—three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Sadie Wicker Briggs, Belle 
S.and Carrie M., and one son, the 
youngest of the four, who inherits his 
father’s entire name, and bids fair to 
bear it as he would wish it borne. 
Besides these are two grandchildren, 
daughter and son of Mrs. Briggs, 
Myrta, aged ten, and Harold, aged 
seven. To all of these he left ample 
provision for the material comforts of 
life, and a memory full of affection 
and honor. 

No fitter words occur to me with 
which to close this necessarily imper- 
fect account of a life so wide reach- 
ing in its work, so vast and varied in 
its accomplishments, than those of 
the opening sentences of a biograph- 
ical sketch of him contained in a vol- 
ume entitled, “Leading Men of 
Chicago,” from which has_ been 
gathered much of the incident here-in 
contained: 

“When the Scythian ambassadors 
visited Alexander the Great they in- 
timated that, in the estimation of 
their barbarian countrymen, the value 
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of a man was measured by his deeds, 
not by words; and our more modern 
civilization has failed to develop a 
better test of worth. A sensational 
effect may be produced by verbal 
parade of intentions or motives, but 
the only man who lives in the hearts 
of the people is he who has quietly, 
yet. energetically, wrought out his 
own fortune by honest exertion, di- 
rected by true business foresight, and 
benefits the community in benefiting 
himself. 

“Tt is undeniable that he who 


rightly cares for his own interests has 
always an eye to the public good, 
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knowing that the real prosperity of 
the individual can never be achieved 
at the expense of that of the commu- 
nity. And the touchstone which en- 
ables us to distinguish infallibly 
between the true and the false may 
be found in the example of Cincin- 
natus, who was ready for action when 
his services were needed, and quietly 
returned to his own field when the 
public work was accomplished. 

“Chicago furnishes no better in- 
stance of this true patriotism than in 
the person of Charles G. Wicker, one 
of her very few best men.” 

Wyttys S. Appor. 


_ 


IDAHO SPRINGS. 


THE FIRST ASSAY FURNACE, ETC. 


One of the most commanding views 
that can be afforded the human eye 
is from thesummit of Bellevue Moun- 
tain, in the vicinity of Idaho Springs, 
Colorado. Majesty itself seems em- 
bodied in the great snowy range that 
rises westwardly to awful altitudes, 
and stretching northwardly and 
southwardly until their argent crowns 
take on the hue that distance lends 
them, are lost to sight in the blue 
depths of heaven. 

Far as the eye can reach, in all di- 
rections, beneath the snow line, may 
be seen trough-like trails and beaten 
paths, leading from the opened mines 
to the mills and towns in the rock- 
riven canon far below. 


Over to the north and west one 
may locate Central and Black Hawk, 
by ascending smoke. In the last- 
named camp Ex-U. S. Senator N. P. 
Hill set up the first assay furnace 
back in the sixties. The eye thus 
rests upon the spot where scientific 
treatment of the ore of these moun- 
tains had their beginning under Sen- 
ator Hill, which has continued unin- 
terruptedly to the presen: time with 
astounding results. That little fur- 
nace, hardly as large as an ordinary 
cooking stove, was procured in Bos- 
ton, for the transportation of which, 
as baggage, across the plains, the 
Senator paid $200. It is yet in exist- 
tence. The fire started within its 
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little iron door now glows in the thou- 
sands of kindred furnaces all over 
Colorado, and distinctively in the 
Boston and Colorado Smelting Works 
in Denver, whose smoke stacks can 
also be seen from this standpoint. 

There is one other name that should 
be mentioned, associated with these 
primitive efforts to introduce scien- 
tific assaying—Prof. Richard Pearce, 
manager of these famous smelting 
works and so widely known as a 
metallurgist. 

Within a stone’s throw of this 
mountain point may be seen also the 
valuable properties of the ‘“Kohinoor” 
aad “Donaldson Consolidated Mining 
Company,” controlling the “ Cham- 
p.on,” the “Donaldson” and _ the 
“Kohinoor” mines. The wire tram- 
way also attracts attention, as it car- 
ries the ore in suspended buckets 
down the steep declivity to the mills 
in Fall River, one and a half miles 
away. 

The efficient manager of this com- 
pany’s interests is Capt. George Gor- 
don Vivian, whose coming to this 
country from England eighteen years 
ago, and remarkably successful career 
since, as a comparatively young man, 
is traceable to his early acquaintance 
with Professor Pearce, and the good 
opinion that gentleman had of the 
abilities of young Vivian, while both 
were Englishmen, the latter in the 
employ ‘of the former as assayist in 
Swansea, Wales. 

Mr. Vivian was born January 14th, 
1855, in Camborne, Cornwall, Eng- 


land. His father, Samuel J. Vivian, 
was a miner, as were his forefathers. 

Young Vivian was employed by 
Professor Pearce as assayer for two 
years at Swansea, Wales. Professor 
Pearce engaged the services of Vivian 
at fifty dollars a month, by the 


terms of which this youth, then seven- 
teen years old, was induced to leave 


the smelting works of Swansea for 
Colorado. 

They came over in the “Britannic,” 
and reached Empire in April of that 
year. Here Professor Pearce built 
smelting works, of which he was 
manager and Vivian assistant. While 
Mr. Pearce was at Black Hawk assist- . 
ing ex-Senator Hill, Captain Vivian 
was left in charge at Empire, con- 
ducting the business satisfactorily. 

Upon the recommendation of Mr. 
Pearce, when the latter permanently 
located at Black Hawk, an English 
company emiployed Mr. Vivian, and 
for one year he was employed as 
metallurgist at Hall Valley Smelting 
Works, Park county. 

Col. John M. Dumont next secured 
his services in opening and operating 
the great Freeland mines. He also 
served as assayer, bookkeeper and 
general assistant. This relation sub- 
sisted until Col. Dumont sold the 
property to Hon. John W. Macky and 
Col. F. F. Osbiston. The next, and 
an important step, was the building 
of a smelter at Freeland by Col. 
Dumont, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Vivian, for the treatment of low- 


grade ores. The theory was Vivian's, 
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evolved from his observation and 
study in the two countries in which 
he had operated. As a_ professed 
metallurgist he proposed the new 
works, and their operation was a 
great success. It saved the Freeland 
mines from shutting down. It was 
so decided a success that Mr. Vivian 
added greatly to his reputation as a 
scientific miner. It was this innova- 
tion that induced Mr. Macky, of Com- 
stock fame, to visit and to buy the 
Freeland works, who thereupon em- 
ployed Captain Vivian as metallurg- 
_ ist at a salary of $10,000 a year. 
That Captain Vivian is esteemed 
by his fellow-citizens, may be known 
by the fact that at one and the same 


time he was superintendent of a. 


group of mines, of two concentrating 
mills, and of two smelting works; was 
master of a Masonic lodge; trustee 
of the Presbyterian Church; captain 
of Company C, Colorado National 
Guards, and president of an athletic 
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club. He was also solicited to bea 
candidate for the State legislature, 
but declined the honor. He is now 
a member of the City Council and 
Mayor fro tem of the city of Idaho 
Springs. 

Upon his retirement from the com- 
mand of his military company, his 
subordinates presented him with a 
beautiful and costly sword, bearing 
an inscription tributary to his quali- 
ties both as soldier and civilian. 

There can be no higher compliment 
tendered to the talent and industry 
of Captain Vivian than when they 
were recognized and recompensed by 
Hon John W. Macky, the many times 
millionaire, in paying $10,000 a year 
for services as metallurgist to this 
once poor boy—so poor that he came 
over from England on_ borrowed 
money, taking steerage passage for 
economy’s sake, upon the Britannic, 
for America, less than twenty years 
ago. 


SILAS HANCHETT. 


Sitras Hancuett, Esq., Superin- 
tendent and General Manager of the 
celebrated Lamartine silver mine, 
near Idaho Springs, has had a mining 
experience of fourteen years in Calli- 
fornia, and eighteen in Colorado. 
Few of the western pioneers have had 
equal opportunities for the practical 
study of this great industry, and few 
profited more by such advantages, or 
have been more successful financially. 


His father was a descendant of an 
English ancestor who came from 
Yorkshire in colonial days. He lo- 
cated upon a farm in Oneida County, 
New York, where this son was born 
August 6, 1831. The earliest recol- 
lections of Mr. Hanchett are associ- 
ated with memories of the old Broth- 
erton Forge managed by his father 
and grandfather, which was located at 
Canningville. The after-business of 
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his life, involving stamp-mills and 
sampling-works, may have had its 
first incentive in the glowing embers 
of Brotherton Forge. When twenty- 
one years of age, young Hanchett 
began life for himself—his first busi- 
ness being work upon the “ Rochester 
and Syracuse Railroad Direct” con- 
tinuing one year. About this time 
the California gold fever attacked 
him. Accordingly on the 5th day of 
April, 1853 he took passage on the 
“Uncle Sam” going to Panama, and 
thence by the old “Cortez” arrived 
in San Francisco the fifth of May fol- 
lowing. 

Murphy’s Camp, Calveras County, 
was his first prospecting place, 
ground-sluicing and placer-mining 
with measurable success. He then 
began work on the hydraulic process, 
and built the first hydraulic in that 
camp, known as the Missouri Gulch 
Mine. His energetic disposition led 
him to undertake other enterprises. 
He was connected with building the 
Big Toll Road from Big Tree Grove 
to Silver Mountain town on Carson 
river. 

This road is sixty-five miles long, 
and connects Nevada with California, 
and was the fore-runner of the Trans- 
Continental Railroad. He also built 
the toll. road from Murphy’s Camp to 
Altaville, seven miles long. The last 
year of his stay in California was de- 
voted to mercantile business in Mur- 
phy’s Camp. Closing this-out he left 
San Francisco, January 10, 1867. On 
his return to New York he purchased 


the old homestead, and engaged in 
farming, continuing until 1872, when 
he sold the farm and emigrated to 
Colorado. He arrived in George- 
town, April 14, 1872, where he acted 
as agent for the Fulton Gold and 
Silver Mining Company, and also for 
the Champion Mining Company, now 
the Champion-Comstock, near Idaho 
Springs. Meanwhile he was prospect- 
ing and mining upon his individual 
account. In March, 1880, he opened 
a mercantile house in Empire, con- 
tinuing also his mining operations 
until 1889. 

From 1879 to 1882, Mr. Hanchett 
served Clear Creek County as County 
Commissioner. Among his discov- 
eries are the “ Gem Silver Mine” and 
the “ Big Four.” In 1887, Mr. Han- 
chett took charge of the now cele- 
brated Lamartine, then a prospect. 

This great mine is situated at the 
head of Ute Creek on the top of the 
mountains between Idaho Springs and 
Georgetown. The development of a 
mere prospect into the wonderful 
mine the Lamartine has proved to be, 
is due to the experienced judgment, 
as a miner, of Mr. Hanchett. When he 
made the final decision, upon an ap- 
peal by the owners, whether the shaft 
at a certain stage should go deeper or 
not, Mr. Hanchett, feeling the re- 
sponsibility and knowing the limited 
resources of the owners, yet decided 
to go on. The result is history. 
Within eighteen months the lessees, of 
which Mr. Hanchett was one of four, 
took out eight hundred thousand dol- 
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lars. The mine was then restored to 
the widow and an only son, who are 
the exclusive owners now of this the 
richest fissure lode yet discovered in 
Clear Creek County., The writer has 
a specimen of this ore, some of which 
assays at the rate of $5,000 a ton. 

Mr. Hanchett is now the Superin- 
tendent and General Manager of the 
Lamartine whose greatest monthly 
yield was in January of this year, 
when $93,500, net, was taken out of 
its seemingly exhaustless veins. 

Mr. Hanchett is largely interested 
in mines immediately adjoining the 
Lamartine, viz: the “Denver City” 
on the eastern extension of the La? 
martine, owned by Mr. Hanchett and 
Mr. F. G. Burns, the “ Financier” on 
South Hill; the “ Mountain Lion” 


touching the Lamartine at its south- 
west corner; the “ Money Musk” on 
the west extension of the Lamartine, 
owned by Mr. Hanchette, and George 
E. McClelland, Esq., and Mr. Burns. 


The “Gem Lode” on Democrat 
mountain, is also one of his valuable 
properties. 

Mr. Hanchett’s wealth has come 
as a result of his long and persistent 
struggle, and is the realization of his 
youthful dream, when he stopped 
plowing in the fields of New York to 
search for ore inthe then remote and 


unexplored west. This instance is 
not exceptional, but it is a story of 
adventure and final success that can- 
not be told too often for the encour- 
agement of the young men of the east 
and elsewhere; for the condition of 
success along similar lines yet remains 
Open all things else being equal. 

Believing in the objects contem- 
plated by the Colorado Mining Stock 
Exchange, Mr. Hanchett was one of 
its organizers, and became the _ pur- 
chaser of Certificate No. 1, thereby 
becoming its first member. 

Upon return to New York in 1867, 
Mr. Hanchett married Mary Chaffee, 
whom he had known in school boy 
days. Since then Mr. and Mrs. Han- 
chett have journeyed together, seek- 
ing and acquiring the fortune they 
now enjoy. 

Their family circle consists of 
father, mother, a son, Lafayette, of 
high character and business promise, 
being now book-keeper and assistant 
manager of the Lamartine, and Miss 
Myra, an accomplished daughter. 

Their residence is one of the most 
attractive in Idaho Springs—a pleas- 
ure resort widely known for the num- 
ber of pleasant homes, its medicinal 
air and water,and majestic mountain 
scenery. 
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THE BENCH AND BAR OF CHICAGO. 


PIONEER LAWYERS AND THE PRIMITIVE COURTS, 


RECURRING to the early history of 
the Chicago bar, it may not be out of 
place at this time to call attention to 
the fact that prior to 1840, the field 
was not a specially inviting one, for 
the young barrister who was desirous 
of winning fame and fortune without 
any unnecessary delay. Some of 
those who were among the ‘first 
comers,” as they called themselves, 
have in latter years entertained many 
a gathering of legal lights, with remi- 
niscences of their early experiences, 
some amusing, others pathetic, and 
all characteristic of the formative 
period of western jurisprudence. The 
afterward distinguished jurist, John 
D. Caton, who was one of the first 
two lawyers to undertake the practice 
of law in the town of Chicago, with 
any hope of deriving a living from it, 
has drawn a pen picture of the condi- 
tions and environments by which he 
was surrounded, which will be read 
with interest by the modern prac- 
titioner, who finds himself in a situa- 
tion so vastly different. 

Says JudgeCaton: “Clients were 
few, fees were small, and money run- 
ning low, with board bills fast matur- 
ing. It wasin that first July and the 
proceeds of the first larceny case were 


gone or going fast, when we both "— 
himself and Spring—‘“hired out to 
carry the chain for a surveyor, who 
had just got a job on the north side. 
Returning at noon we learned from 
R. J. Hamilton that a party had been 
inquiring far a lawyer, and to avoid 
all partiality it was agreed that he 
should follow us to our work in the 
afternoon. As he approached, blindly 
groping his way through thick and 
high alders, which concealed us as we 
sat, while the choppers were clearing 
a line for our operations, I saw that 
he was making straight for where 
Spring stood, when I dropped on each 
other the surveying pins which I held 
in my hand, and by repeating the per- 
formance, succeeded in attracting his 
attention to where Isat. He secured 
my services, paying me in advance. 
Spring felt that he had been tricked, 
and was a little sore, but actually got 
the best of the case, being hired by 
John Bates, whom he enabled by in- 
terpleading to retain the property 
unattached, against which my client 
had hoped to obtain judgment. 
Spring got the larger fee and won the 
more substantial victory, though I 
had no difficulty in securing for my 
client a worthless judgment against 
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an insolvent debtor, who was proved 
to have lost the ownership of the con- 
tested property. 

In August of 1833, there resided in 
Chicago six or seven free colored 
men, all of whom had come f.,om free 
States. The law givers of Illinois, 
however, had not contemplated such 
a contingency, the earlier population 
having come mostly from slave States. 
The laws had provided that if a negro 
was found in the State without free 
papers, he should be prosecuted and 
fined, and if necessary, sold to pay 
the fine. 

Some enemy of the black man, or 
pro-slavery admirer of the black code, 
or believer in the blessings of the pe- 
culiar institution for the Heaven- 
marked subject race, or possibly some 
aspirant for political preferment at 
the hands of the dominant party, 
which was largely under the control of 
the slave holding aristocracy of the 
South, felt it to.be his duty or his in- 
terest, to prosecute these early repre- 
sentives here of the proscribed race. 
They were duly apprehended, and J. 
D. Caton undertook their defense, 
and pleaded their case before the 
“court”’of county commissioners, This 
was putting a very literal interpreta- 
tion of judicial powers on the rather 
euphonistic term court, as applied to 
the board of County Commissioners. 
But “ Court” was then the legal desig- 
nation of that body, and the young 
lawyer overcame their natural mod- 
esty, or their unwillingness to assume 
a function thitherto unheard of. 
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They ended by acceding to the learn- 
ed jurist’s exposition of the law, and 
as the highest accessible representa- 
tives of the judiciary of the sovereign 
State of Illinois, they granted to his 
grateful clients the required certifi- 
cates of freedom, which were never 
questioned, and passea for excellent 
“free papers.” 

For his services in this case, Mr. 
Caton received one dollar from each 
of the beneficiaries from the decision, 
and areference to the statement which 
appears in the foregoing, concerning 
their number, will disclose the fact, 
that he was not very liberally remu- 
nerated for making a great constitu- 
tional argument, or rather that the 
most important part of his compensa- 
tion was the lasting gratitude of a 
few unfortunates whom he prevented 
from becoming the victims of oppres- 
sion and injustice. 

In a previously published paper of 
this series, mention has been made 
of the fact that the first larceny case 
tried in the Chicago courts was heard 
in 1833, when J. D. Caton distin- 
guished himself as detective rather 
than lawyer, and secured the convic- 
tion of the accused, by plucking from 
its hiding place upon his person 
the stolen funds, thereby presenting, 
in a highly dramatic manner, conclu- 
sive evidence of guilt. 

The first divorce case was begun at 
the May term of court in the follow- 
ing year. Thenamesof the petitioner 
and respondent in this case have been 
preserved, but there is no record of 
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its details, or of the result, and it is 
not known whether or not, Angeline 
Vaughan, the plaintiff, succeeded in 
obtaining a divorce from Daniel W. 
Vaughan, the defendant, in this pion- 
eer court, with the same facility that 
divorces have been obtained from its 
successors of later years. 

In the fall of 1834, the first murder 
case was tried in Chicago, an unfur- 
nished store-room on Dearborn street, 
being the improvised court room in 
which Judge Young held the session of 
theCircuit Court. An Irishman,whose 
name is neither obtainable from the 
records, nor remembered “by the liv- 
ing “oldest settler,” was arraigned 
for killing his wife. The case was 
conducted with ability by the defend- 
ant’s counsel, and contrary to public 
expectation, a verdict of acquittal was 
rendered. The fact of the killing was 
clearly established, but there were 
‘circumstances in connection with it 
which put the crime outside the grade 
of murder. Thejury wanted to bring 
in averdict of manslaughter, but were 
deterred from doing so, by the belief 
that they must either find the accused 
guilty of murder as indicted or acquit 
him. As they could not conscien- 
tiously convict him of murder, they 
allowed him to go free, and the first 
murder case tried in Chicago courts 
was not therefore, unlike many cases 
of the same kind which have been 
tried since that time, in that exact 
justice failedto be meted out to the 
offender against the laws of the com- 
monwealth. 
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In the early history of the Chicago 
bar, scant as was the amount of busi- 
ness to be attended to in the courts, 
the Chicago lawyers had by no means 
a monopoly of this business. A con- 
siderable portion of the business of 
Cook county courts was done by the 
“circuit riders” of the profession, of 
whom “afew regularly accompanied 
the judge from one county seat to 
another, over the then sparsely set- 
tled section of Northern Illinois,” 
says a local historian, writing of that 
period. These lawyers came, as a 
rule, from the older and more popu- 
lous towns of Southern and Central 
Illinois, and Peoria, Galena, Quincy, 
and other equally pretentious places 
supplied some of the most eminent 
legal talent of the day, while the In- 
diana _ barristers not infrequently 
crossed the State line in the discharge 
of professional duties. 

The early Chicago lawyers, like 
their contemporaries at other western 
bars, were also “circuit riders,” and 
of their interesting experiences in 
that capacity something should be 
said in this connection. Of the char- 
acter and ability of these men, Judge 
Grant Goodrich wrote some years 
since: “The practice of riding the 
circuit in those early days, while it 
may be regarded as the knight-erran- 
try of the profession, was an admir- 
able training school to make ready 
and skillful practitioners. The want 
of books compelled reliance upon 
reason and leading principles.” I 
doubt if a class of lawyers can be 
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found anywhere as ready and skillful 
special pleaders as the early practi- 
tioners upon the country circuits. 
‘What could not conveniently be 
determined by authority, had to be 
determined by the processes of in- 
dividual reason. The elementary 
books and the comprehensive princi- 
ples of general law formed a solid 
foundation, and the superstructure 
was largely their own reflections and 
deductions, all the more available 
and serviceable as the tools of their 
craft because fashioned by each one 
for himself. The result was a body 


of lawyers, with powers of discrimi- 
nation well developed, always ready 
to give an account of the knowledge 


that was in them, not in the books.” 

Of their experiences, Hon. Isaac N. 
Arnold, in his “ Recollections of the 
Early Illinois and Chicago Bar,” has 
written as follows: “I have known 
the trip to Springfield to take five 
days and nights, dragging drearily 
through the mud and sleet, and there 
was an amount of discomfort, vexa- 
tion and annoyance about it sufficient 
to exhaust the patience of the most 
amiable. But the June journey was 
as agreeable as the December trip 
was repulsive. A four-in-hand, with 
splendid horses, the best of Troy 
coaches, good company, the exhilara- 
tion of great speed over an elastic 
road, much of it a turf of grass, often 
crushing under our wheels the most 
beautiful wild flowers, every grove 
fragrant with blossoms, framed in the 
richest green; our roads not fenced 
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in by narrow lanes, but with freedom 
to choose our route; here and there 
a picturesque log cabin, covered with 
-vines; boys and girls on their way to 
the log school-houses, and the lusty 
farmer digging his fortune out of the 
rich earth. Everything fresh and 
new, full of young life and enthusi- 
asm, these June trips to Springfield 
would, I think, compare favorably 
even with those we make to-day in a 
luxurious Pullman car. But there 
were exceptions to these enjoyments. 
Sometimes torrents of rain would, in 
the course of a few hours, so swell 
the streams that the log bridges and 
banks would be entirely submerged, 
and a stream which a few hours be- 
fore was nearly dry, became a foam- 
ing torrent. Traveling at such times 
was never agreeable, and was some- 
times a little dangerous.” 

Of the character of the primitive 
courts in which the “‘ circuit riders” 
practiced, the same writer says: “The 
judge usually sat upon a raised plat- 
form, with a pine or white wood 
board before him,upon which he wrote 
his notes. A small table was placed at 
one side for the clerk, and around 
this would be grouped the lawyers, 
too often, I must admit, with their 
feet on top of it. There was in 
those days great freedom in social 
intercourse; manners were, at times, 
rude, but genial, kind and friendly. 
Each was ready to assist his fellows, 
and as none were rich, there was little 
envy or jealousy. The relations be- 
tween the bench and bar were free 
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and: easy, and flashes of wit and 
humor and personal repartee were 
constantly passing from one to an- 
other. The court rooms in those 
days were always crowded. At court 
were and enacted the 
drama, the tragedy and comedy of 
The court room answered 


rehearsed 


real life. 
for the theatre, concert hall and opera 
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of the older settlements. The judges 
and lawyers were the stars, and wit 
and humor, pathos and eloquence, 
always had appreciative audiences. 
The leading advocates had their par- 
tisans, personal and political, and the 
merits of each 
every cabin, school-house, and at 


were canvassed in 


every horse race, bee and raising.”’ 


HON WILLIAM E. MASON. 


Hon. Wituiam E. Mason, who has 
won national renown as a representa- 
tive in Congress from the Third Con- 
gressional District of Illinois, is one 


of the younger members of the 
Chicago bar. 

As he was born in New York, edu- 
cated in Iowa and entered public life 
from Illinois, each of these States 
may lay claim to a share of credit for 
having given to the country one of 
its most brilliant and useful public 
servants. 

It was tin the village of Franklin- 
ville, Cattaraugus county, New York, 
that Mr. Mason was born, on the 7th 
day of July, 1850. He was the son 
of Lewis J. and Nancy (Winslow) 
Mason, his father being, at the time 
of his birth, engaged in the mercan- 
tile business in Franklinville. The 
latter was a practical man of affairs, 
of high character, who took an active 
interest in and _ identified 
himself in his early manhood with the 


politics, 


movement for the abolition of slav- 
ery. When the Republican party 
was organized he became a member 
of that party, and was an enthusias- 
tic supporter of John C. Fremont for 
the Presidency in 1856. 

Mr. Mason removed with his family 
to Bentonsport, Iowa, in 1858, and 
lived there up to the date of his death 
in 1865. At the death of his father 
William E. Mason was _ practically 
thrown upon his own resources at the 
age of fifteen years. Prior to that 
time he had attended the public 
schools of Franklinville, and later of 
Bentonsport, with reasonable regu- 
larity, and had spent two years at 
Birmingham College. He had in con- 
sequence made fair progress in ob- 
taining a liberal education when it 
became necessary for him to make 
his own way in the world, and shoul- 
der some of the burdens and respon- 
sibilities of life. The result was to 
develop in the boy a self-reliance and 
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strength of purpose which have been 
distinguishing characteristics of the 
man. 

He begun teaching school, and de- 
voted himself alternately to teaching 
and studying until 1868. At that 
time he went to Des Moines, Iowa, 
where he obtained a _ position as 
teacher in the public schools of that 
city, which he retained for two 
years. 

In 1870 he abandoned the school- 
room to begin the study of law, with 
Hon. Thomas F. Withrow, of Des 
Moines, as his preceptor. Although 


he had labored under many disad- 
vantages and had obstacles of various 


kinds to overcome, he was well pre- 
pared to enter upon the sp cial course 
of study necessary to fit him for pro- 
fessional work when he entered Mr. 
Withrow’s office. His education, 
while less liberal perhaps than he 
would have wished had his situation 
been favorable to a more extended 
course of study, was not only thor- 
ough, but of that practical kind which 
is readily turned to good account. 

It was observable very early in his 
career that he belonged to that ac- 
tive, energetic class of young men 
who never remain long in the back- 
ground in any community. It was 
that his perceptions were 
keen, that he was a clear thinker, and 
expressed his. views with wonderful 
Industry and 
tact were also among his distinguish- 


noticed 


facility and readiness. 


ing characteristics, and it is quite 
possible that to these is attributable, 


in no small degree, his rapid advance- 
ment in professional and public life. 

Soon after he entered Mr. With- 
row’s office, tne latter, who had 
achieved distinction as a corporation 
lawyer, was appointed general solici- 
tor of the Rock Island Railroad Com- 
pany, and in consequence thereof, 
removed to Chicago. 

Mr. Mason accompanied him to 
this city, and remained in his office 
one year. At the end of that time 
he became a student in the office of 
Hon. John N. Jewett, where he com- 
pleted his studies. | 

For several years after his admis- 
sion to the bar he remained in the 
office of his distinguished perceptor, 
leaving it to form a partnership with 
Judge M. R. M. Wallace in 1877. 

As practicing lawyer he speedily 
obtained prominence, becoming es- 
pecially noted as an advocate. After 
practicing for a time with Judge Wal- 
lace, he became the senior member of 
the firm of Mason, Ennis & Bates, 
with which he is still identified, and 
to the business of which he devotes 
as much of his time and attention as 
can be spared from public duties. 

While he has achieved distinction 
as a member of the Chicago bar, and 
is looked upon as an able lawyer, his 
public services have won for him the 
commendation and high regard of a 
large constituency and the admira- 
tion of many of the distinguished 
men of the country. Ever since he 
has become a voter he has been an 
enthusiastic member of the Republi- 


. 
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can party, and an ardent worker for 
the success of. the organization. 
Before he was thirty years of age he 
was sent by a Chicago constituency 
to represent them in the lower branch 
of the State legislature. In 1882 he 
was promoted to the State Senate, 
where he represented the ninth Sen- 
atorial District of Illinois, a district 
embracing the northwestern portion 
of the city of ‘Chicago, which has 
many important interests to be looked 
after in the general assembly of the 
State. 

As a State legislator he was con- 
spicuous, not only for his ability, but 
for the devotion to the interests of 
his constituents, his useful considera- 
tion of proposed legislation, and ,his 
close attention to business at all 
times. 

In 1888 he was nominated for rep- 
resentative in Congress from the 
Third Congressional District of IIli- 
nois, and elected after a spirited con- 
test. As a member of the popular 
branch of the national legislature he 
has won honor for himself and re- 
flected credit upon his constituency 
by becoming, in a comparatively 
short space of time, one of the most 
serviceable members of the body. 

Possessing oratorical ability of a 
high order, a ready wit and a broad 
knowledge of public affairs, he has 
distinguished himself on the floor of 
the House on numerous occasions. 
Few of the younger members of the 
present Congress have been listened 
to with more respectful attention 
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than has the young Congressman 
from the Third district, when partici- 
pating in its debates, and none have 
acquitted themselves more creditably. 
What is of even greater importance 
to his constituents can also be said 
of him, and that is that few of his 
colleagues—other than those who 
have for many years held their places 
in Congress—have extended greater 
influence than himself, or had more 
to do with shaping legislation and 
controlling the policy of the political 
party to which he belongs. When 
his age and experience are taken into 
consideration, the record so far made 
up is, therefore, one of which his con- 
stituents have a mght to be unusually 
proud, and it is not surprising that 
he should have been unanimously re- 
nominated for the office for which he 
has shown his entire fitness. It is 
seldom that any section of the coun- 
try has the good fortune to be repre- 
sented in Congress by a man who has 
a keener sense of his obligation to 
his constituents than has Mr. Mason. 
As a result, the interests of those 
whom he has the honor to represent 
are guarded with jealous care. The 
legitimate request of every constitu- 
ent receives careful consideration, no 
matter what may be the station in 
life of the petitioner. 

A thorough man of the people, 
made familiar by active experience 
with their needs, as well as with their 
aspirations and ambitions, he is in 
full sympathy with any movement 
calculated to better their condition. 


























A tireless worker, he neglects noth- 
ing, and whatever he essays to do is 
pushed with a persistency and deter- 
mination which wins success where- 
ever success is possible. 

Personally, Mr. Mason is one of the 
most popular members of. Congress. 
Under all circumstances a most genial 
and affable gentleman, the courtesy 
which has characterized him in 
his intercourse with members of 
the House has won for him, in addi- 
tion to the respect and admiration 
which men of genuine ability always 
command, the kindly regard of his 
associates. The same heartiness of 
manner, and the same happy facility 
of being able to extend to everybody 
with whom he comes in contact a 
kindly greeting, popularized him 


with his Chicago constituents and the 


In 1871, but a short time before 
the Chicago fire, Hon. Lewis H. Bis- 
bee, of the State of Vermont, became 
a member of the western bar, He 
came to Chicago with the prestige of 
having distinguished himself at the 
bar, in the legislative halls, and in 
various Official positions, in his native 
State, although he was at the time 
but thirty-two years of age, and had 
been but half a dozen years in active 
professional life. 

He was born in Derby, Orleans 
county, Vermont, March 28th, 1839, 
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people who have met him elsewhere, 
during his political campaigns in 
other States. In the Presidential 
campaign of 1888 he became known 
as an effective political speaker, and 
during the hotly contested campaign 
of 1890 in Ohio, in which he partici- 
pated, he won additional renown as 
a campaign orator. 

In 1873, about the time he com- 
pleted his law studies, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Julia Edith White, the 
daughter of George White, a promi- 
nent citizen of Des Moines, and now 
has an interesting family of children. 
Mrs. Mason spends all of her time in 
Washington with her husband and 
family, devoting her time to her home 
rather than to society. 


Howarp Louis ConarD. 






BISBEE. 





and his father, David Bisbee, was 
one of the thrifty and enterprising 
farmers of that county. Like most 
thrifty farmers, the elder Bisbee 
looked upon industry as one of the 
cardinal virtues, and he took great 
pains to instill this idea into the mind 
of his son, who spent the early years 
of his life laboring industriously on 
the farm. When he was sixteen 
years of age, having acquired a good 
English education, he began an aca- 
demic course of study. He was a 
student at the Morrisville, Glover and 
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Derby academies, and at the last- 
named institution, which has been 
somewhat famous for the number of 
distinguished men who, at one time 
or another, received instruction there, 
he was a class-mate of President 
Charles K. Adams, now of Cornell 
University at Ithaca, New York. 
From the academy he went to St. 
Hyacinth College, near Montreal, 
Canada. The course of study at St. 
Hyacinth was conducted by French 
teachers, and in the French language, 
so that the thorough mastery of that 
language was one of the accomplish- 
ments which Mr. Bisbee acquired at 
the same time that he was gaining 
a knowledge of science and the 
classics. 

His knowledge of the French lang- 
uage was turned to good account 
when he had completed his college 
course, and returned to the town of 
Derby, where he began the study 
of law with John L. Edwards, one of 
the able lawyers of the Vermont bar. 
Like the average country youth who 
sets out to secure a good education, 
he found his financial resources prac- 
tically exhausted at the end of his 
collegiate career, and while he was 
fitting himself for the practice of law 
it became necessary at the same time 
for him to do something which would 
supply him with the funds necessary 
to meet current expenses. Giving in- 
structions in the French language 
proved both an agreeable and remu- 
nerative employment, and the young 
law student established in his native 


town the reputation of being a fin- 
ished French scholar. 

He was admitted to the bar in June, 
1862, and in the same month he en- 
listed in Company E, of the Ninth 
Vermont Infantry, for service in the 
war of the rebellion. A short time 
after he entered the military service 
he was made captain of Company H, 
of the Ninth Regiment, and served in 
that capacity until he left the army. 
He was taken prisoner at Harper’s 
Ferry. Being released on parole, he 
was sent to Camp Douglas, Chicago, 
where he remained until an exchange 
of prisoners took place. He then 
returned to the front, and served 
with credit to himself until the latter 
part of 1863, when he resigned his 
commission on account of sickness. 

As soon as he had sufficiently re- 
covered his health he began the prac- 
tice of law at Newport, Vermont, 
and in 1866 he was elected States At- 
torney of Orleans county. He was 
re-elected to the same office in 1867, 
but resigned in a short time to be- 
come Deputy Collector of Customs 
at Newport. This office he held until 
1869, when he was elected a member 
of the House of Representatives, of 
the General Assembly of Vermont. 
In 1870 he was re-elected to the leg- 
islature, and distinguished himself, 
not only as a working member of the 
body, but as one of its ablest debaters 
and most finished orators. While 
serving in the Assembly and as States 
Attorney, he also held for several 
years the office of Commissioner for 











Vermont, under the extradition treaty 
with Canada. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he 
had built up what was looked upon 
by his friends as a handsome prac- 
tice, he was ambitious to enter a 
wider field, and his acquaintance with 
Chicago led him to believe that he 
should find such a field in the western 
metropolis. That he made no mis- 
take in his selection of a location has 
been amply demonstrated in his emi- 
nently creditable and _ successful 
career asa member of the Chicago 
bar. When he first made his appear- 
ance in the Chicago courts he was 
noted by older practitioners as a 
young man of handsome presence, 
pleasing address, and a courtliness of 
manner which stamped him as a cul- 
tured gentleman, whatever might be 
the extent of his legal abilities. It 
was also noted that he possessed that 
tact which serves to popularize 
its possessor in any community and 
in every calling of life, but which 
contributes in a greater degree, per- 
haps, to the success of lawyers than 
to the success of any other class of 
professional men. 

Becoming more intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Bisbee, the mem- 
bers of the Chicago bar discovered 
that he had, combined with tact and 
culture, legal ability of a high order, 
and that he was particularly able and 
skilful in the presentation and sum- 
ming up of cases before juries, where 
his fine oratorical powers, logical rea- 
soning, and carefully prepared argu- 
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ments seldom failed to produce pro-. 
found impressions. 

In 1875, four years after he began 
practicing in Chicago, he came prom- 
inently before the public in connec- 
tion with one of the most celebrated 
civil cases ever tried in the Chicago 
courts. This was what is known in 
the history of western litigation as 
“the B. F. Allen blanket mortgage 
case,” in which was involved the set- 
ting aside of mortgages aggregating 
more than a million of dollars, and 
the equitable distribution among 
creditors of the assets of a bankrupt 
estate. B. F. Allen, who lived at Des | 
Moines, Iowa, was for more than 
twenty years one of the leading 
bankers of the northwest, and among 
other banking institutions with which 
he was connected was the Cook 
County National Bank of Chicago, of 
which he was president. This bank 
failed on the 18th of January, 1875, 
and the following spring Allen went 
into bankruptcy. He was at the time 
the owner of a vast amount of real 
estate, but immediately after his fail- 
ure it developed that the greater part 
of this realty was covered by mort- 
gages executed in favor of the Char- 
ter Oak Insurance Company, of New 
York. Acting in behalf of the as- 
signee in bankruptcy, Mr. Bisbee 
brought suit to have these mortgages 
set aside, on the ground of fraud, and 
after five years of litigation he suc- 
ceeded in saving this large amount of 
property for the creditors of the 
The case reached 
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the United States Supreme Court, 
and. is reported in Volume 105, of the 
United States Court Reports, under 
the title of “ Blennerhassett vs. Hoyt 
Sherman, Assignee.” Mr. Bisbee also 
defended Allen, in a criminal action 
brought against him as an outgrowth 
of his failure, and secured his 
acquittal. 

His practice, within the past ten 
years, has not been confined to Chi- 
cago or Illinois, but extends into all 
the adjacent States, and among his 
other distinguished clients, at the 
present time, is Mrs. Hetty Greene, 
who, if the western newspapers have 
correctly estimated the extent of her 
wealth, is the richest woman in the 
world. 

Both as a counselor and trial law- 
yer, in what is known as board of 
trade litigation, Mr. Bisbee has be- 
come especially noted throughout the 
west, and in 1584 he published a book 
entitled “The Law of Produce Ex- 
change,” which has taken its place in 
the law libraries of the country as a 
standard work on the law governing 
stock and grain exchanges. A revised 
and enlarged edition of the work is 
now being prepared for publication. 

In public, as well as professional, 
life, Mr. Bisbee has been conspicuous 
for his ability and usefulness since he 
became a citizen of Chicago. An en- 
thusiastic member of the Republican 
party, he supported Mr. Blaine on 
the “stump ” in Illinois, Indiana and 
Iowa, in 1884, and he was a promi- 
nent campaign orator during the 
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Presidential contest of 1888. He was 
chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions in the Republican State Con- 
vention of 1886, and again in the 
convention of 1888, and drafted the 
platforms upon which the party took 
its stand in those campaigns. In 
1878 he was elected to the Illinois 
legislature, receiving almost the 
unanimous vote of his district. In 
the joint caucus of the Republican 
members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, held for the purpose 
of selecting a candidate for United 
States Senator, he nominated Gen- 
eral John A. Logan for that office, in 
a speech of rare eloquence and power, 
and his signal ability was made mani- 
fest on various occasions during his 
term of service as a legislator. 

Three years ago he originated one 
of the most important movements in 
the history of Chicago; a movement 
which culminated in the annexation 
to the city, of suburban towns having 
a population of two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand people. Mr. 
Bisbee’s elegant home is located in 
what, in 1887, was the village of 
Hyde Park. 
sixty thousand people, and was un- 
doubtedly the largest village in the 
world. The municipal affairs of this 
wonderfully over-grown village were 
controlled by a board of six trustees, 
elected at a general election, and as 
an interested resident of the place, 
Mr. Bisbee could not help noting the 
fact that valuable franchises were 
being foolishly, if not corruptly, dis- 


It had a population of 
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posed of; that there was wasteful- 
ness and extravagance on every hand, 
and that while the burdens of taxa- 
tion were heavy, Hyde Park was 
without police and fire protection, 
and other advantages which would 
be enjoyed under a city government. 
He therefore set on foot the agitation 
in favor of annexation to Chicago, 
made speeches in favor of the propo- 
sition, and at the end of a vigorous 
campaign, had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the annexation project enthusias- 
tically endorsed, at the special elec- 
tion held in 1887, at which the voters 
of the suburban towns passed upon 
the question. 

After the election it was discovered 
that the State law authorizing an- 
nexation was unconstitutional, by 
reason of a defect in its title, and this 
defect it was impossible to remedy 
until the legislature met again in 
1889. Soon after the meeting of the 
legislature, Mr. Bisbee secured the 
passage of an annexation law, which 
was without constitutional defects, 
and in accordance with the provisions 
of this enactment the city of Chicago, 
in June of 1889, gathered under the 
broad zgis of the city government, 
two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand suburban residents, who have 
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been vastly benefitted by the new 
order of things. As a result the 
value of real property in the annexed 
district has been largely increased, 
important public improvements have 
been made, and the saving in muni- 
cipal expenses in Hyde Park alone, 
under a city government, will amount 
to two hundred thousand dollars for 
the current year. 

These beneficent effects, resulting 
from a system of suburban govern- 
ment, of which Mr. Bisbee was the 
most distinguished champion and 
advocate, entitle him to rank among 
the public benefactors of the city, as 
well as among its most brilliant legal 
luminaries. 

While he has been much absorbed 
in professional pursuits, and has given 
his fyll share of attention to political 
affairs, and matters of interest to the 
general public, Mr. Bisbee has not 
neglected literature and the arts, and 
his general library is one of the 
choicest collections of books to be 
found in the city of Chicago. 

He was married in 1864, to Miss 
Jane E. Hinman, of Vermont; and 
has two children, a daughter and a 
son. 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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ELIJAH B. SHERMAN, LL. D. 


To have had nativity in New York 
or in Ohio, is to be one, only, of mil- 
lions. These States cover such vast 
territory and have given birth to such 
armies of Americans, that their names 
have no longer any touch of clanship. 
But a Vermonter! There is some- 
thing in the word that kindles the 
imagination, and wakens the thought 
of a family or clan. It is a badge of 
individuality and of an ancestry. 

The early spirit of personal inde- 
pendence, that carried the men who 
dwelt among the Green Mountains, 


into the war for American independ- 


ence, and immediately afterward 
brought them to the point of fighting 
for their own independence from 
America, continues, to agreat degree, 
to individualize the sons of Vermont. 
Isolation, dependence upon their own 
resources, and the combativeness al- 
ways developed by being the smaller, 
numerically, in great combinations of 
peoples, have, doubtless had much to 
do in giving to these people their per- 
sonal characteristics. But the spirit 
of the colonial days, the stimulation 
of its example, and the pride of in- 
heriting the blood in which it first 
blazed, is still the strongest element 
in their intellectual and social make- 
up. Wherever they are found, in the 
army, in the professions, in business, 
or in society, there is a spirit and a 
manner, that tells us whence they 


came, and who their fathers were. 

Hon. Elijah B. Sherman is the son 
of a Vermonter, who was, himself, the 
son of a Vermonter. The grand- 
father, Ezra Sherman, a descendant, 
probably, of the Rev. John Sherman, 
who came over with Captain John 
Sherman, moved trom Connecticut 
into Vermont, and thus estahlished 
the family inthat State. The clergy- 
man, who became the English colo- 
nist, was the American ancestor of the 
illustrious Sherman family, of whom 
Senator John Sherman and General 
William T. Sherman are two distin- 
guished members, and was a cousin 
of John Sherman, the sea captain, 
from whom is descended Roger Sher- 
man, one of the signers of the Inde- 
pendence Declaration. 

The Sherman who left Connecticut 
to go into Vermont was a farmer, and 
his son, Elias H. Sherman, following 
in his footsteps, became a farmer also. 
On the latter’s farm at Fairfield, Ver- 
mont, on the 18th of June, 1832, was 
born the subject of this sketch. 

His boyhood comprehended the 
almost invariable conditions from 
which the energy of our large cities 
is each year recruited. He had am- 
bition without apparent opportunity; 
a taste for literature without the 
means of feeding it ; a predisposition 
to thoughtfulness without the ordi- 
nary scholastic channels to turn it 
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into. But what he then supposed 
were limitations upon his life, were, 
in reality, its highest opportunities. 
The poetic fancy, shut out from 
printed pages, turned for revel to the 
mountains, whose green summits 
were outlined against the blue sky; 
to the clear brooks that leaped down 
their sides ; to the broad meadows at 
their base, from which the sounds of 
lowing cattle came. It thus developed 
a dream-world and picturesqueness of 
its own, which has often since given to 
the audience and the printed page, 
what was denied toitself. His youthful 
thoughtfulness, instead of being soak- 
ed up by philosophic books, like 
water by a sponge, turned in its isola- 
tion, upon himself, the intellectual 
and moral activities behind him, and 
his relation to his environments, and 
thus developed a power of mental 
vision, introspective as well as extra- 
spective, that give freshness and far- 
sightedness to his intellectual prod- 
ucts. With nature for a tutor, and 
himself and his surroundings for his 
studies, he found a school from which 
the city-bred boy is barred, and 
whence issue, year by year, the men 
who, in city and country, make events. 

At twenty-one years of age young 
Sherman had, by dint of study in the 
winter months, acquired a common 
school education. He then went to 
the village of Brandon and engaged 
as clerk in a drug store. The mix- 


ture of chemicals, however, did not 
either suit his taste or fill his ambi- 
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tion, and after spending a year at 
Brandon Seminary, and another at 
Burr Seminary at Manchester, he en- 
tered Middlebury College, from which 
he graduated in due course. He sus- 
tained himself, during this period, by 
teaching school a portion of each year; 
but, notwithstanding these inroads 
upon his time and energy, stood high 
among his fellow students, and re- 
ceived a fair share of class and college 
honors. He has, on one occasion at 
least, been called back to his Alma 
Mater to deliver the address of honor 
of commencement week, and in recog- 
nition of his literary ability and suc- 
cessful career, he, in 1885, received 
from the College the degree of LL. D., 
a compliment made significant by the 
fact that Middlebury College has con- 
ferred that degree upon less than a 
half dozen of its own children in the 
last forty years. 

The next few years were devoted to 
school teaching at South Woodstock, 
where he was assistant to Prof. Wil- 
liam R. Shipman, of Tufts College, 
followed by his taking charge of 
Brandon Seminary, where he re- 
mained until May, 1862, when he as- 
sisted in raising a company of the 9th 
Vermont Infantry Regiment for ser- 
vice in the war. Though enlisting as 
a private soldier, he was made a lieu- 
tenant upon the organization of the 
regiment. Just before the battle of 
Antietam, his regiment was captured, 
and, the Confederates being forced to 
use all their available forces, the pris- 
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oners were paroled and sent to Camp 
Douglas, near Chicago, to await ex- 
change. 

This accident probably brought Mr. 
Sherman toChicago. Waiting to get 
into a fight is not a part of his na- 
ture. He took up the study of law 
to fill the gap in events. His 
first insight into the science of ju- 
risprudence revealed its present pro- 
portions and its historical vistas. The 
young lieutenant’s imagination was 
kindled, his passion for logical re- 
search aroused, and the ambition to 
become a lawyer was upon him. What 
was a lieutenancy, compared with the 
mighty temple into which he had just 
glimpsed ? It seemed to have touched 
his poetic nature, and probably, even 


then, suggested the beautiful simile 
afterward embodied in an alumni ad- 


dress : 

“ As a warm oceanic current moves 
through the great sea in ceaseless 
rythm, softening the rigors of the cli- 
mate, and converting countries other- 
wise sterile and uninhabitable into 
fertile fields, teeming with verdure 
and life, in which commerce, manu- 
factures and husbandry employ and 
develop the resources of the people, 
so the beneficent stream of justice, 
flowing ceaselessly through the ocean 
of time, has rendered possible, strong 
and enduring governments, promoted 
the general prosperity, awakened and 
excited ambition and hope, aroused 
the moral sensibilities, augmented 
religious sentiment, and clothed con- 
tinents otherwise barren, with the 
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varied and attractive forms of civil- 
ized life.” 

His laws studies were prosecuted 
at the office of A. D. Rich, and in the 
law department of the University of 
Chicago, from which he graduated in 
1864.. Then began a_ professional 
career that, with some interruptions, 
has extended from that date to this. 

As a lawyer, and a Master in Chanc- 
ery, of the United States Circuit 
Court, to which responsible position 
he was appointed by Judges Harlan, 
Drummond and Blodgett in 1879, Mr. 
Sherman has exhibited an intellectual 
cast that marks our best jurists. His 
most prominent trait, perhaps, is an 
extraordinary quickness of percep- 
tion. A lawyer unfolding to him a 
line of thought always sees, in the 
face of his listener, that the line is 
taken up and mastered as soon as 
uttered. To this perceptive faculty 
are linked a comprehensive grasp, 
and the rare power of precise utter- 
ance. He never fails to impart the 
pleasure which comes from being ex- 
actly understood. 

A master in chancery is, in every 
sense, an equity judge. For these 
duties Mr. Sherman combines admir- 
able qualities. His nature is sympa- 
thetic. His intellectual powers are 
supplemented by an almost feminine 
tenderness and intuition. Hehas the 
sense of feeling, as well as the power 
of knowing, what is right and wrong 
in others. But these emotional en- 
dowments are dominated by the 
understanding. His intellect com- 














prehends the law as a great science, 
necessarily uniform in its application; 
and is of the fiber that thus enforces 
the law, even to the displacement of 
wishes and inclinations that are born 
of sympathy. This combination of 
powers makes a real chancellor—the 
susceptibility of feeling for others, 
and the intellectual power that can, in 
the necessarily uniform administra- 
tion of a great system, set such par- 
ticular feeling aside. 

One of Mr. Sherman’s professional 
achievements was his successful at- 
tack upon irresponsible insurance 
companies. As the representative of 
the State auditor’s office, he brought 
suit against several of these com- 
panies, and prosecuted them so vigor- 
ously that they were compelled to 
abandon their business. Some of 
these cases were taken to the State 
and national supreme tribunals, and 
the decisions therein rendered form a 
part of the recent judicial departure 
which has so greatly enlarged legis- 
lative control over powerful corpora- 
tions, theretofore suffered to have 
been firmly entrenched behind pre- 
rogative and vested right. His stand- 
ing among his fellow lawyers was 
shown by his election to the vice pres- 
idency of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and to the presidency of the IIli- 
nois Bar Association in 1882, before 
which he delivered an address that at- 
tracted wide attention. 

In 1866, Mr. Sherman was married 
to Miss Hattie G. Lovering daughter 

of S. M. Lovering, of Iowa Falls. 
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They have, together, dispensed hos- 
pitality and exerted social influence 
that are widely felt. The poetic side 
of Mr. Sherman’s nature, his wit, and 
kindly fellow feeling, make him a de- 
lightful companion. He is never 
more at home, nor shines brighter, 
than when entertaining his guests, or 
moving among his fellow men. These 
qualities, probably as much as any- 
thing else, brought him into promi- 
nence in the Odd Fellows organiza- 
tion, where he has held the highest 
offices, including that of Grand Mas- 
ter of the Grand Lodge of Illinois. 
His connection with this order gave 
him an opportunity, when the great 
fire of 1871 occurred, to show his read- 
iness for any new undertaking, and 
his executive force. While the fire 
was still burning he perceived the 
necessity of immediate relief from the 
outside ; and his ‘prompt action was 
largely instrumental in bringing to 
Chicago such contributions as re- 
lieved the necessities of the members 
of the Order. Through a committee 
of which he was the secretary, was dis- 
bursed nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars to the victims of the fire. He 
is also a member of the Illinois Com- 
mandery of the Loyal Legion, of the 
Union League Club, of several literary 
societies of high character, and has 
advanced to the 32nd degree in ma- 
sonry. 

In 1876, Mr. Sherman was sent to 
the legislature as a Republican, and 
was assigned to one of the most im- 
portant committees of the House, 
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that on Judicial Department. In this 
capacity he assisted in securing the 
passage of the act establishing Appel- 
late courts ; the wisdom of which, ex- 
perience has rendered no longer de- 
batable. During his second term he 
was a member of the judiciary com- 
mittee, and chairman of the com- 
mittee on corporations; and, during 
this term also, paid his tribute to his 
old military love, by promoting the 
re-organization of the Illinois Na- 
tional Guard, and the establishment 
of a better military code for the 
State. In recognition of this service 


he was appointed judge advocate of 
the first brigade, in which position he 
served until 1884. 

Mr. Sherman is pre-eminently liter- 


ary and cultured. His public ad- 
dresses are among the best produc- 
tions of the day. His style is original 
and unique. He has, as much as any 
writer known, the faculty of catching 
the pressure of thought, and by the 
aptest word or phrase, transferring it 
to the printed page. He has a fine 
sense of the secondary, as well as the 
primary, meaning of words ; and thus 
gives to their use a freshness, as well 
as a precision, that arouses thought. 
In this respect, his style resembles 
that of Evarts, who not only conveys 
the central thought, but all its tints 
and undulations as well. How well 
he can turn into language what is in 
his own mind, is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing sentence, taken from his Mid- 
dlebury address : 

“The processes of mind are essen- 
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tially creative, not necessarily in the 
sense of originating ideas which did 
not before exist, but in the sense ofa 
constant and ever increasing adapta- 
tion of existing faculties and powers 
to human needs and human happiness. 
Through countless ages, by succes- 
sive formative processes, and with in- 
finite patience, nature has formed the 
habitation of man, and has given into 
his hands the keys of knowledge and 
the scepter of dominion, yet how slow 
he has been tocomprehend himself or 
the universe about him ; how tardy 
in exercising his legitimate powers 
and appreciating the destiny that 
awaits him. True, he has subdued 
and conserved some of the forces of 
nature and taught them to do his bid- 
ding ; he has simply opened the door 
and crossed the threshold of Nature’s 
arcana, but can only surmise what 
secrets are just beyond his limited 
vision.” 

This habit of carrying into the sen- 
tence all the shadings as well as the 
body, of the main thought, is not 
without objections. To a general 
audience such a sentence is liable to 
lose its edge; but to a cultured audi- 
ence, with a taste for the artistic, it is 
a constant delight. In such an audi- 
ence, Mr. Sherman is always a favor- 
ite, 

He has the courage, too, of the real 
orator ; else he could not have stood 
before an audience, even on the occa- 
sion of the burial of General Grant, 
and uttered this apostrophe: 

“Rise, proud monuments, in ma- 
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jestic grandeur, till your summits 
pierce the clouds, and kiss the over- 
arching vaultof heaven. With mute, 
but moving, eloquence proclaim to 
coming generations the splendor of 
his character and the matchless glory 
of his renown. Declare to them the 
magnificent example of his life, the 
impressive lesson of his death. Re- 
veal to wondering eyes his massive 
form, and the striking lineaments of 
the great commander’s face.” 

In all his public addresses there 
shines the light of an aggressive pa- 
triotism. He is essentially an Amer- 
ican, who believesin his country. He 
has the power of making his patriot- 
ism contagious. His addresses are 
pervaded with that fine and subtle 
quality which stirs his hearers and in- 
spires them with the sentiments which 
inflame his own heart. 

Mr. Sherman is a practical and ac- 
curate analyst of human thought and 
feeling. He knows what is at the 
basis of conduct, and he possesses the 
difficult art of photographing it for 
others. His address on “Hawthorne’s 
Problem of Sin” is a masterpiece in 
its field. It evolves a philosphy of 
its own respecting the moral sense 
and moral responsibility, compactly 
expressed in the following paragraph: 

“Intellectual powers exist at birth 
in some sense higher than as mere 
potientialities ; they are ready to per- 
form their normal functions as soon as 
they are stimulated by the presence 
of proper conditions. Precisely the 
same is true of the moral powers. 


The power of discrimination between 
good and evil is present in a quiescent 
state, and as soon as the mind is suf- 
ficiently developed the power of moral 
discrimination begins to manifest it- 
self and the moral quality of acts is 
perceived. It is not true that sin is 
at once a sine gua non of its existence 
and the causa causans of its creation. 
It is not true that every child is a 
Donatello.” 

This address alone would establish 
his reputation as a literary critic and 
amental philosopher. This ready in- 


sight into human nature, aided by 
the poetic fancy he could not, if he 
wished, suppress, has made his many 
memorial addresses both just and 
touching. No lawyer at the Chicago 


bar is heard on memorial occasions 
with greater interest or expectation. 

Mr. Sherman has been equally ef- 
fective on lighter and more festive 
occasions. The annual banquet of 
the Sons of Vermont has always been 
brightened by his wit, and set to 
laughter and to cheering by his artful 
admixture of humor and State pride. 
A Vermont dinner without Sherman, 
would be like a clan dinner without 
McGregor. 

As lawyer, orator, writer, critic, 
and citizen, he fills a conspicuous 
place. He is worthy of the traditions 
of the State from which he hails, the 
distinction of the name he bears, and 
the high place he has made for him- 
self, and continues to keep. 


Howarp Louis CoNARD. 
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HISTORY OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND MEDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF CHICAGO. 
XI. 


HOMCEOPATHY IN CHICAGO. 


THE value of a noble purpose as an 
element of success has rarely had 
better illustration than in the found- 
ing and after career of the Chicago 
Homeeopathic Medical College. 

When the twelve professors, mostly 
in the prime and vigor of young man- 
hood, started out to found a new 
college, they had it in mind to ele- 
vate the standard of medical culture 
in our school, and remedy the defects 
in medical education which the young 
practitioner often so keenly felt. 

With this end in view, each mem- 
ber of the new faculty fell into the 
department for which his tastes and 
talents best fitted him, and thus com- 
menced to develop the highest pos- 
sibilities of his chair or specialty. All 
were in good practice, and no one 
spared either money or time in fur- 
nishing and equipping his depart- 
ment. 

All, too, recognized the value of 
united effort, and perhaps one reason 
why this institution occupies such 
high rank among the medical col- 
leges of the country to-day is that for 
nearly fifteen years no feud has found 
a ‘place among its members. Low, 


petty jealousies and animosities—al- 
ways an element of weakness—have 
been wanting here. Each professor, 
while he glorified his own chair, took 
pride in the success of any other as 
an integral part of the college which 
he loved. 

Another strong point in this college 
is that while it is a corporate institu- 
tion, the stock is owned by the mem- 
bers of the faculty, some more, some 
less, but all have this added interest 
in the upbuilding of the college. 

Here the faculty are the governing 
power, and the elevation of medical 
training their chief end and aim. 
They recognize the fact that much is 
expected of Chicago, which is coming 
to be a great medical center. Nearly 
fifteen hundred medical students 
were in this city last winter, from all 
over the United States and Canada. 
They come here because in a city of 
over a million of people there are of 
necessity great clinical advantages; 
because in the broad, free west, new 
thoughts and new methods tind free 
play and expression. We have not 
the incubus of two hundred years of 
prestige and custom. 




















Professor Pratt could hardly have 
done in the east what he had the 
largest liberty to do here; his only 
limitations being the value of his 
methods and his ability to put them 
before the profession. 

In this respect we are second only 
to New York. 

At first the college held its sessions 
in the Art Institute, on Michigan 
avenue, but now it has an elegant 
building of its own, opposite the 
great Cook County Hospital. Here 
the students have unlimited clinical 
advantages, as all the clinics of this 
great hospital—nearly seven hundred 
beds—are open to our students. Our 
young graduates are annually ap- 
pointed to positions as internes in this 
institution, while several of our fac- 
ulty are always on the hospital staff. 

The clinic of the college proper, too, 
is a very large one, and will soon be 
greatly increased, as the college and 
dispensary connected with it have 
lately bought additional frontage ad- 
joining the college, which gives ample 
room for the new homeopathic hos- 
pital soon to be built. 

A fine college building and astrong 
faculty cannot alone make a great 
college. But all these advantages, 
coupled with the high character of 
the faculty, have drawn to the col- 
lege a cultured and scholarly class 
of young men, whose interests are 
materially served by being connected 
with such an institution. Already 
its alumni stand in the front ranks 
of medical men, high-minded and 
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honorable. Some of them have al- 
ready become noted in the annals of 
medicine. 

At this college are held, twice each 
year, those wonderful convocations 
of physicians and surgeons from all 
over the land, and from all schools 
of medicine, for the study of orificial 
surgery as related to the cure of 
chronic diseases. Prof. E. H. Pratt, 
A. M., M. D., LL. D.—the founder of 
this department of medical and sur- 
gical study—is professor of surgery 
in this college. No man since the 
time of Paracelsus has been able to 
draw about him so large a following. 

The president, Prof. J. S. Mitchell, 
a graduate of Williams College and 
then of both schools of medicine, is a 
man of broad and liberal culture in 
an extensive practice, and one with 
whose name the word failure has 
never been coupled. As president he 
is an element of strength to the col- 
lege, while in his special chair of 
practice he has few equals. 

Prof. Willis J. Danforth, after help- 
ing to found the college, removed to 
Milwaukee, where he ranks as the 
leading physician of the State. 

Prof. R. N. Foster, A. M., a ripe 
scholar and able lecturer, has attained 
an enviable reputation in his depart- 
ment of obstetrics. 

Prof. J. R. Kippax, LL. B., author 
of several valuable works on practice, 
has always been devoted to the inter- 
ests of the college. 

Prof. A. G. Beebe, eminent in the 
department of orthopedic surgery, is 
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also a scholarly, Christian gentleman, 
and his personal influence with the 
students is always on the right side. 

Prof. Knoll, with his love of sur- 
gery, his indefatigable perseverance, 
and his opportunities for foreign study, 
although a young man, has already 
won his way to a large place in the 
college and community. 

Prof. Tvoker, gifted and scholarly, 
courteous and skillful, devotes him- 
self to his chair of. pedology, in the 
interest of the babies. 

Prof. John W.:‘Streeter’s numerous 
laparotomies have been an attractive 
feature of the college. He is already 
distingnished as a gynecologist. 

The lamented Prof. Woodyatt was 
the first to occupy the chair of 
diseases of the eye ard ear, and was 
followed by Prof. J. H. Buffum, both 
eminently fitted for the chair. The 
latter is an author of note in this de- 
part ment. 

Prof. N. B. Delamater has occupied 
for several years the chair of nervous 
diseases. This is an important chair 


in this age of push and nerve strain, 
and well has Prof. Delamater met the 
demands. His nervous clinic is a 
very large one. 

This college was the first in the 
country to have a full professorship 
in sanitary science and preventive 
medicine. Our school of medicine 
has always held front rank in this 
regard. Prof. L. C. Grosvenor, the 
present incumbent; was the first to 
occupy this chair. 

Several younger men are making 
for themselves a place and a name in 
connection with this college, and will 
occupy no mean place in future 
annals. 

When it is remembered that the 
more intelligent like our methods, 
and that in this great city of upwards 
of a million people more than half 
the taxes are paid by the patrons of 
homeceopathy, it is not strange that 
our school should have all the advan- 
tages accorded to any school of 
medicine. 

LEMUEL C. GROSVENOR. 
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JOSEPH HOWARD BUFFUM, M. D. 


Tue death of Prof.W. H. Woodyatt 
in 1880 left vacant in the faculty of 
the Chicago Homeeopathic Medical 


College, a position which it was de-— 


sirable should be filled by a specialist 
of acknowledged ability, who could 
be relied upon to carry forward the 


work already begun in the depart- 


ment, with the vigor characteristic of 
young manhood coupled with an ar- 
dent devotion to a particular calling. 
The chair to be filled was that, upon 
the occupant of which rested the 
responsibility of giving instruction to 
students relative to the numerous 
complicated ailments of the eye and 
ear, and the treatment necessary to 
effect cures of these diseases. A 
skilful operator and an able lecturer 
were required to do full justice to the 
work of this department, and happily, 
the physician selected for the profes- 
sorship of “ Diseases of the eye and 
ear,” and who became a member of 
the college faculty in February of 
1880, possessed both these requisites 
to success. 
Dr. Joseph H. Buffum, at that tim 

engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion in New York City, a young man, 
was the physician who was called to 
Chicago under these auspices, and 
who has since reflected credit upon 
himself and the institution with 
which he became connected, not only 
as instructor and author, but as prac- 
titioner, 


Dr. Buffum was born in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, August 24th, 1849, and 
received his early education in the 
public schools of that city. At the 
end of a thorough and systematic 
course of study he graduated, when 
he was eighteen years of age, from 
the Pittsburg High School—famous 
for the number of eminently success- 
ful men numbered among its alumni 
—and soon after began the study of 
civil engineering. After devoting 
something more than a year to this 
science, he reached the conclusion 
that his tastes ran more strongly in 
another direction, and determined to 
fit himself for the medical profession. 
With this object in view he entered 
Cornell University at Ithaca, New 
York, in 1869. He was admitted into 
the sophomore class of that institu- 
tion, and remained there three years, 
taking, in addition to the regular 
course, a special course of instruction 
under the preceptorship of the noted 
scientist, Prof. Burt G. Wilder. 

With this splendid equipment in 
the way of a preliminary education 
he entered upon the study of home- 
opathy at the Hahnemann Medical 
College of Philadelphia. Here he at- 
tended one course of lectures, and 
then returned to New York city, 
where he graduated from “the New 
York Homeopathic College” in 
1873. 

Believing that every physician, 
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whatever his plans may be for devot- 
ing himself to specialties in the fu- 
ture, should, at the beginning of his 
professional career, familiarize him- 
self with the general practice of medi- 
cine, he returned, in 1873, to his old 
home at Pittsburg, and began prac- 
ticing in that city. 

An experience of three years as a 
general practitioner followed, which 
gave him a position of prominence 
among the physiciaas of Pittsburg 
and a business much more lucrative 
than that which usually falls to the 
lot of “the young doctor.” During 


this time he became connected with 
the Pittsburg Homceopathic Hospital 
as attending physician, and began 


giving special attention to diseases 
of the eye and the ear. 

In 1876 he was married to Miss 
Evelyn Barrett Sprague, of James- 
town, New York, a granddaughter of 
William H. Tew, one of the noted old- 
time anti-slavery agitators of the 
Empire State. 

The same year, for the purpose of 
giving special attention to the class 
of diseases in which he had become 
most deeply interested, and which he 
had been treating for some time with 
more than average success, he re- 
moved to New York, where he entered 
the Ophthalmic Hospital College of 
New York City, for a further course 
of study and investigation. From 
this institution he graduated with 
the degree of oculi et auris chirurgus, as 
the scholastics write it in Latin, 
which means in English eye and ear 
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surgeon. Soon after his graduation 
he was appointed resident surgeon 
of the New York Ophthalmic Hospi- 
tal, and lecturer on diseases of the 
eye in the New York Ophthalmic 


. Hospital College. 


He retained his connection with 
the college and hospital, which gave 
him just such facilities as he desired 
for continuing his special course of 
study and research, until the oppor- 
tunity was offered for establishing 
himself in Chicago, to which allusion 
has already been made. 

He was but thirty-one years of age 
when he came to Chicago, and still 
belongs to the younger class of medi- 
cal practitioners. Notwithstanding 
this fact, at the end of something less 
than ten years’ experience as a col- 
lege professor and medical practi- 
tioner in this city, he has become one 
of the widely-known educators and 
specialists of the west. In an insti- 
tution noted for its talented lecturers, 
he has become recognized as one of 
the most scholarly and accomplished 
members of the faculty, and as a 
skilful operator—within the special 
field to which he confines his practice 
—he has achieved an eminence which 
brings to him patients from all parts 
of the country. 

In 1882 he was honored by the 
American Society of Homeeopathic 
Oculists by being called upon to pre- 
side over the deliberations of the 
society, at its annual meeting in In- 
dianapolis, and as a member of vari- 
ous local, State and national medical 
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associations, he has been conspicuous 
for his ability in the discussions of 
matters of import to the profession, 
and especially of those subjects com- 
ing within the domain of the oculist 
and aurist. hg ‘ 

A ready, as well as:a clear and 
forcible writer, he has contributed 
largely to medical literature. His 
most important work as an author 
has been the publication of a volume 
on “ Diseases of the Eye,” which has 
received generous commendation 
from the profession, and is being ex- 
tensively used as a text-book in the 
homeopathic colleges of the country. 
Among the more important contribu- 
tions published in the medical jour- 
nals and as monographs are the 
following: Dislocations of the Knee; 
Electricity As An Adjunct in the 
Treatment of Spinal Diseases; Two 
Cases of Tfansfusion of Blood; Con- 
tributions to the Pathology of the 
Eye; Electrolysis in the Treatment 
of Lachrymal Structure; Duboisine 
(a new eye drug); Diphtheritic Con- 
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junctivitis; Cotton Drumhead; Diete- 
tics; the Galvanic Cautery in Surgery; 
Tinnitus Aurium; Clinical History 
of Sciatica; Treatment of Some Eye 
Diseases By Means ‘of Electricity; 
Eye Headaches; Eye Reflexes; Tu- 
mors and Malformations of the Lids; 
The Pupil in Health and Disease; 
Ocular Neoplasms; The Ophthalmic 
and Aural Complications of Scarlet 
Fever; Cataract Extraction. 

In 1884 Dr. Buffum went abroad, 
and spent several months in the hos- 
pitals of London, Paris, and other 
European cities, which offer the 
broadest fields in which to observe, 


‘not only various forms and types of 


disease, but methods of practice and 
treatment, by the most eminent phy- 
sicians of the age. Upon his return 
to Chicago he became the manager 
of the Chicago Ophthalmic Hospital, 
of which he has since had charge, in 
addition to carrying on his educa- 
tional work and attending to his 
large private practice. 
Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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MILTON D. OGDEN, M. D. 


In a biographical sketch of a dis- 
tinguished physician, who belongs to 
the younger class of practitioners, 
published in connection with the 
History of Homceopathy in Chicago, 
in THE MaGazinE OF WESTERN His- 
rory, incidental mention has_ been 
made of the fact that the relations 
existing between the different schools 
of medicine in this city are, perhaps, 
more harmonious than in any other 
city in the United States. This dues 
not mean that there is a millennial 
condition of affairs in the medical 
profession of Chicago, or that the 
doctors have ceased to disagree, but 
that a broad-minded, liberal policy 
characterizes them in their dealings 
with each other. 

It may also be said that Chicago 
has more than the usual number of 
physicians, found in a large city, edu- 
cated in the regular schools, who do 
not hesitate, when in their judgment 
occasion requires it, to go outside the 
lines laid down by the particular 
school with which they happen to be 
identified, to find remedies suitable 
to the various ailments of patients. 
Like the Chicago ministers, who are 
somewhat noted for a liberal con- 
struction of creeds, there is no small 
number of Chicago physicians who 
observe, in a general way, the methods 
of one of the schools of medicine, but 
believing at the same time that the 


sumum sumarum of knowledge is not 
necessarily limited to that school, 
they feel free to make use of the 
remedies which experience seems to 
have demonstrated produce the best 
results, without regard to the school 
from which it receives its indorse- 
ment. One of the most successful 
practitioners of this class-in Chicago 
is Dr. M. D. Ogden, who has been en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine in 
this city for nearly twenty-five years. 

Milton David Ogden was born 
April roth, 1836, at Cooksville, near 
Toronto, Canada. It is two hundred 
years or more since the Ogden family 
came to America, and the beginning 
of the family history in England dates 
several centuries back of that period, 
the English estate having, it is said, 
been handed down from one genera- 
tion to another of the family for sev- 
eral hundred years. Legend says 
that when that unfortunate monarch, 
Charles the First, after an unsuccess- 
ful struggle with the Parliamentary 
forces, fled towards Scotland, pur- 
sued by Cromwell’s soldiers, he found 
a temporary refuge at the home of 
an Ogden. Being hard pressed by 
the revolutionary forces, the fugitive 
king and Lord Wilmot, who accom- 
panied him, were secreted by loyalist 
Ogden in an oak tree, where they re- 
mained until their pursuers had been 
started off on a false trail, when they 
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succeeded in escaping, for the time 
being, the vengeance of their con- 
querors. 

It was not in the power of a de- 
throned and fugitive monarch to 
recompense his rescuer upon that oc. 
casion, but the latter received the 
assurance of future reward. Two 
names have, ever since that time, 
been conspicuous in the Ogden fam- 
ily. The names are “ Wilmot” and 
“Wilmuth,” and it is said that the 
king complimented Mrs. Ogden upon 
that occasion by requesting her to 
name the child, of which she expected 
soon to become the mother, Wilmot 
if a boy, and Wilmuth, if a girl, in 
honor of. his friend, Lord Wilmot. 


Charles the First was never again 
permitted to sit upon the English 
throne, but the story of the service 
rendered by “the loyal subject Og- 
den,’ was handed down to his son 


and successor upon the throne, 
Charles the Second, and when the 
restoration left him in peaceful pos- 
session of his rightful heritage, he 
granted to the Ogden family a coat 
of arms, in consideration of “services 
rendered his illustrious father, 
Charles the First.” The crest of this 
coat of arms was an oak tree bearing 
acorns, and the motto, “ Etsi ostendo 
non jacto” (Although I shine, I boast 
not.) 

Of this Ogden, three brothers who 
came to America in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century were the direct 
descendants. These brothers were 
Uzziel Ogden, John Ogden and 


Joseph Ogden. The first located in 
New Jersey, and afterwards won re- 
nown as an Episcopal bishop of the 
diocese in which he lived. John Og- 
den found a home in Connecticut, 
and Joseph Ogden, the eldest, in the 
Cumberland Valley of Pennsylvania. 


It is from the last named of the 
brothers, that Dr. M. D. Ogden is 
descended. This Joseph Ogden died in 
the Cumberland Valley, leaving a son 
of the same name who was an ardent 
loyalist: during the revolution, and 
after the independence of the Colonies 
was established, he removed to Can- 
ada and located near Toronto. His 
son Samuel Ogden, a gentleman far- 
mer, and justice of the peace, was the 
father of eight children, and three of 
his sons became physicians. The 
elder son, E. J. Ogden, and the second 
son, M. D. Ogden, are now practicing 
medicine in Chicago, and a third son, 
M. B. Ogden, died some years since 
while practicing the same profession 
at Joliet, Illinois. 

M. D. Ogden received his early 
education in the schools of his native 
country, and was later a student at 
Medina College, located in Orleans 
county, New York. After spending 
some time at Medina, he returned to 
Toronto, and was matriculated in the 
medical department of Victoria Uni- 
versity, where his brother E. J. Ogden 
then held the chair of “special sur- 
gery.” 

He graduated from that institution 
at the end of three years, and in 1860 
went to Fon du Lac, Wisconsin, where 





he engaged in the practice for some- 
thing more than a year, being physi- 
cian to the prison at Waupan, a por- 
tion of that time. 

Some time in 1861, he concluded to 
change his location from Wisconsin 
to Illinois, and became a practitioner 
at Rockford in the latter State. Be- 
fore going to Rockford, and in fact 
before commencing the regular prac- 
tice of medicine in Wisconsin, he had 
pursued a course of study at Hahne- 
mann Medical College of Chicago, 
which made him thoroughly familiar 
with the homepathic methods of 
practice and gave him his diploma 
from that institution. 

He remained at Rockford four years 
and a half, and during that time was 
married to Miss Belle Horsman who 
belonged to one of the pioneer fam- 
ilies of the city. 

A year or two later Mrs. Ogden 
died, leaving an infant daughter, who 
has ever since been the object of her 
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father’s: tenderest care and solici- 
tude. He never married a second 
time, and his only child is Miss Belle 
K. H. Ogden, a cultivated young lady 
now finishing her education abroad. 

Dr. Ogden removed from Rockford 
to Chicago in 1865, and since that 
time has been continuously in the 
practice of his profession, except 
when allowing himself an occasional 
short vacation for foreign and other 
travel. Asa practitioner in Chicago 
he has been eminently successful, in 
all that the term implies, and few 
physicians have the good fortune to 
have a more devoted clientele. While 
outside of his profession he is in no 
sense a public man, having never 
aspired to political or literary dis- 


tinction, he is highly esteemed by a 
large circle of friends, who know him 
as a quiet, unassuming gentleman, 
of more than ordinary culture, and 
broad general information. 

HowarpD Louis Conarp. 
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A NEWSPAPER dispatch from upper San- 
dusky, Ohio—a region famous in the days of 
Indian, warfare—states that on August 18, 
Margaret Solomon, better known as ‘‘ Mother 
Solomon,” the last of the tribe of Wyandott 
Indians, died at her home in that vicinity, 
upon the banks of the Sandusky river. ‘‘She 
was a full-blooded. Wyandott,” the dispatch 
states, ‘‘the daughter of John Gray Eyes, a 
noted chief. She was born in 1816, and when 
in 1821 the Rev. Finley opened, his mission 
school, Margaret Gray Eyes was the first little 
maiden who was brought to be taught. 
When the Indians went west in 1843 she went 
with them, but some years ago, after her 
husband, John Solomon, died, she returned 
and bought the home where she lived quietly 
and alone.” 


The above reference to the mission school 
established at this early date among the In- 
dians of Northern Ohio, recalls an interesting 
experiment that had the good of the wild 
men of the forest, for its purpose. The Rev. 
James B. Finley, in that entertaining autobi- 
ography published in 1854, refers to the Wy- 
andott missions and the schools of which the 
above dispatch makes mention. For some 
time, he says, Bishop McKendree had been 
interested in the various tribes of Indians, 
and was anxious that missions should be 
established among them. The work of con- 
version had been commenced at Upper San- 
dusky, through the instrumentality of J. 
Stewart, an exhorter, and that it might be 
continued, the Bishop engaged John P. Fin- 
ley, a brother of the writer quoted, to go 
among them and teach the youths to read 
and write, and.at the same time preach the 
gospel to the adults. 


The experiences of the Rev. James B. Fin- 
ley as a missionary in the far west of that 
day, were of a stirring and exciting charac- 
ter. He was engaged in the Wyandott mis- 
sion for seven years, ending in 1827. In 
1819, he was engaged upon the Lebanon dis- 
trict—under orders from the general confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church,—his range of 
labor being from the Ohio river to the lakes, 
including Detroit and the new settlements on 
the peninsula, besides the Wvandott mission: 
“It was late in the fall,” to quote from one 
page of his autobiography, ‘‘when I left the 
white settlements to attend my first quarterly 
meeting at the Maumee Rapids. There was 
not a single habitation of a white man from 
the old Indian boundary on the Scioto till 
we reached the rapids. In this route there 
were three Indian settlements—Upper San- 
dusky, Big Spring and Tawawatown, on a 
branch of the Carrion river. Through this 
wilderness I urged my way. I had a dismal 
journey through the Black Swamp. Two 
nights I lay out in the woods, during all 
which time I did not see the face of a human 
being. I had the honor of:being the first 
presiding elder that set his foot onthe Miami 
of the lakes, and had the privilege of holding 
the first quarterly meeting, love-feast or sacra- 
mental meeting ever held in this now densely 
populated country.” 


AN immense concourse of people gathered 
at Lawrenceburg, Tennessee, on August 19, 
to witness the ceremonies connected with the 
laying of the cornerstone of a monument to 
the memory of Davy Crockett, one of the old- 
est of Tennessee’ssons. The exercises, which 
were held in Park’s Grove, began at noon, 
when the Hon. E. S. Fowler of Columbia was 
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introduced and delivered an oration on the 
life and character of Crockett. The Hon. 
Lewis T. Baxter of Nashville was next intro- 
duced, and made an address, in which he 
said: ‘‘In analyzing the character of Davy 
Crockett we are struck with his manly inde- 
pendence, his sense of fairness, his desire to 
do right.” The Hon. J. G. Crockett of Bow- 
ling Green, Ky., and R. L. Crockett of Obion 
County, Tenn., made brief speeches. Five 
hundred dollars was contributed to the mon- 
ument fund by those present. The corner- 
stone of the monument was then laid with 
Masonic ceremonies. The pedestal of the 
monument is of native stone, with marble 
base 10 feet high. The statue, which is of 
Italian marble, is of heroic size. Crockett is 
represented in the garb of a hunter wearing 
a buckskin suit and carrying a flint-lock 
musket. When theexercises of the day were 


closed the ground on which Crockett’s cabin 
stood was sold at auction for $500. 


THE late Judge Daniel R. Tilden, who was 
for many years one of the most conspicious 
members of the Ohio Bar, delivered some 
nine years since an address before the Early 
Settlers Association of Cleveland, in which 
occurred the following incident of his early 
life in that portion of the early West: I recol- 
lect the first time I came to Cleveland. It 
looked about as large to me, coming out of 
the woods, as it does to-day. Judge Spald- 
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ing was with me, and I will tell the story for 
the purpose mainly of illustrating how hard 
it was to have a little money inone’s pockets 
in those days. The Judge came along tome, 
and said he, ‘‘I wish you would come to 
Cleveland with me.” I sprangat the offer to 
see Cleveland. We journeyed along all day, 
and finally reached Cleveland late in the 
evening. I think we staid one night. Said 
the Judge, to me, ‘‘ Don’t you want some 
oysters?” ‘‘ Why, yes.” I had not-seen an 
oyster since I was a small boy, said I. ‘‘Yes, 
I will be glad of it.” I took it that he had 
plenty of means. So we went over, I think, 
to a man by the name of Cozzens, who kept 
a sort of saloon, and asked him if he had 
oysters. He said he had. He gave each of 
us a dish, and we ate them, and by that time 
I began to feel very well. He came arouad, 
and said he, ‘‘ Wont you have some more?” 
I looked across the table to the Judge, and I 
saw that his head fell, and I took the hint in 
a moment that the funds were out. Said I, 
‘‘No, I think I have had enough. I wont 
take any more.” Afterwards I inquired of 
the Judge what it was that made his coun- 
tenance fallas it did. ‘‘Why,” said he, ‘‘I 
had made my calculations and had paid the 
bill, and had got just exactly enough to get 
those two dishes of oysters, and get home, 
and I hadn't a cent left, and when you called 
for another dish of oysters I was broke.” ’ 











‘“*THe Civit WAR ON THE BorpDER; A NAR- 
RATIVE OF OPERATIONS IN MIssouRI, KAN- 
SAS, ARKANSAS AND THE INDIAN TERRITORY 
DuRING THE'YEARS 1861-62, BASED Upon 
THE OFFICIAL REPORTS OF THE FEDERAL 
COMMANDERS Lyon, SIGEL, STURGIS, FRE- 
MONT, HALLECK, CurTIS, SCHOFIELD, 
BLuNtT, HERRON AND TOTTEN, AND OF THE 
CONFEDERATE COMMANDERS McCULLOCH, 
Price, VAN Dorn, HINDMAN, MARMADUKE 
AND: SHELBY.” By Wiley Britton, War 
Department. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 


We are informed by the author that in this 
work he has endeavored to give an account 
of the most important military operations 
and events in Missouri, Arkansas, Tennesee, 
Kansas and the Indian Territory, during the 
years 1861 and 1862, that terrible and trying 
period in which so much of immense impor- 
tance was lost sight of and overshadowed by 
the yet greater events that followed. He has 
chosen the title above given, ‘‘ because dur- 
ing the period mentioned the most important 
military operations in Missouri and Arkansas 
were in the western part of those States, and 
also because the Federal army operating in 
that section after the summer of 1862 was 
known as the Army of the Frontier.” Hav- 


ing served with the Union army in that sec- 
tion during the war, and having participated 
in the operations and witnessed many of the 
events described, Mr. Britton has had thead- 
vantage of writing from personal knowledge, 
thus adding not only to the correctness of 
his labor, but making a work of far greater 
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personal interest than might otherwise have 
been. 

It is, indeed, a stirring and active period 
of our great national struggle that is here 
described. Commencing with the famous 
capture of Camp Jackson, with all the thrill- 
ing incidents of that early and important 
move, we are next given a description of the 
riot in St. Louis, the passage of the military 
bill, the appointment of Lyon to command, 
and Governor Jackson’s call for fifty thou- 
sand men. Then, in rapid succession, come 
the Rock Creek affair, the capture of Jeffer- 
son City and the action at Booneville, the 
action at Camp Cole, the battles of Carthage 
and of Wilson Creek, the death of Lyon, the 
siege and fall of Lexington, the raid on In- 
dependence, the military operations in west- 
ern and central Missouri, the battle of Pea 
Ridge, the Indian expedition, the battles of 
Independence, Lone Jack, Newtonia and Fort 
Wayne; the operations in Northwestern Ar- 
kansas, the capture of Van Buren, Marma- 
duke’s attack on Springfield, and the action 
at Hartville, Missouri. These salient fea- 
tures are only the main landmarks along the 
way, as endless varieties of scenes of lesser 
moment are presented in every chapter. 
The exceptional opportunities offered the 
author because of his presence upon the 
scene of action, his profound study of all the 
documents bearing upon the movements de- 
scribed, his evident care in learning the facts 
and his fairness in stating them, combine to 
make his work one of exceptional value. A 
steel plate of Gen. Lyon appears as frontis- 
piece. 
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‘“*SKETCHES OF WAR History, 1861-1865. 
PAPERS PREPARED FOR THE OHIO Com- 
MANDERY OF THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE 
LoyaL LEGION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1888-1890.” Edited by Robert Hunter, 
late Captain U. S. V., Recorder. Pub- 
lished by the Commandery. Vol. III. 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. (§2.) 


The series of volumes in course of publi- 
cation by the Ohio Commandery of the Loyal 
Legion are made up of original papers upon 
the civil war, prepared by men who had a 
personal part therein, and speak from knowl- 
edge upon the themes they have selected. 
‘* Almost without exception,” as one has 
said, “‘the papers are temperate and serious 
efforts to throw new light upon the cam- 
paigns in which the writers served, and they 
speak well for the usefulness of the Loyal 
Legion as an historical society of no mean 
importance. The temptation at army re- 
unions would naturally be to make comrade- 
ship and social enjoyment rule the hour, and 
it is a pleasure to note the fact that the lapse 
of time since the war closed has evidently 
made this association of former officers of 
the army and navy feel that it is time to put 
into durable form the personal knowledge of 
the war, which would otherwise die with 
them.” 

Volume three, like the two that have pre- 
ceded it, is filled with papers of unusual 
value, from an historical standpoint. The 
table of contents can be briefly reproduced 
in proof of the truth of this statement: The 
Battle of Sailor’s Creek, by Brevet Major- 
General J. Warren Keifer; Stoneman’s Last 
Campaign, and the Pursuit of Jefferson 
Davis, by Capt. Frank H. Mason; The Battle 
of Franklin, by First Lieutenant and Adju- 
tant Thomas Speed; The Battle of Cedar 
Creek, by Brevet Colonél Moses M. Granger; 
The Cruise of the “‘Black Terror,” by Ensign 
E. Cort Williams; The Tullahoma Campaign, 
by Major-General D. S. Stanley, U. S. A.; 
The Skirmish Line in the Atlanta Campaign, 
by Major W. H. Chamberlin; Reminiscences 


of the Battle of Shiloh, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Douglas Putnam, Jr.; The Battle of Atlanta, 
by Brevet Colonel Gilbert D. Munson; The 
Battle of Bentonville, by Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral Wm. P. Carlin, U. S. A.; On the Right 
at Antietam, by Brevet Brigadier-General 
Rufus R. Dawes; The Defense of Decatur, 
Alabama, by Brevet Major-General Charles 
C. Doolittle; The Secret Union Organization 
in Kentucky in 1861, by Colonel R. M. Kelly; 
The Last Ditch, by Brevet Major. L. M. 
Hosea; Our Volunteer Engineers, by Brevet 
Brigadier-General A. Hickenlooper; A Brush 
with Pillow, by Colonel R. M. Kelly; A Chap- 
ter in Inter-State Diplomacy at the Begin- 
ning of the War—1861, by Companion Hon. 
Aaron F. Perry; With the Sixth Wisconsin 
at Gettysburg, by Brevet Brigadier-General 
R. Rufus Dawes; Block-houses for Railroad 
Defense in the Army of the Cumberland, by 
Brevet Colonel William E. Merrill, U. S. A.; 
A Regiment in Search of a Battle, by Briga- 
dier-General John Beatty. 


‘“THE PROPHET OF PALMYRA: MORMONISM 
REVIEWED AND EXAMINED IN THE LIFE, 
CHARACTER AND CAREER OF ITS FOUNDER, 
FROM CUMORAH HILL TO CARTHAGE JAIL 
AND THE DESERT; TOGETHER WITH A CoM- 
PLETE HISTORY OF THE MorMON ERA IN 
ILLINOIS, AND AN EXHAUSTIVE INVESTIGA- 
TION OF THE ‘SPALDING MANUSCRIPT’ 
THEORY OF THE Book oF Mormon.” By 
Thomas Gregg. Published by John B. 
Alden, New York. 


The distinctive value of Mr;.Gregg’s book, 
to those who have made more than a super- 
ficial examination of Mormonism, lies in the 
extensive information it furnishes touching 
the career of the Mormon prophet and Mor- 
mon church in Missouri and Illinois. Books 
have been filled with the early record of both 
in New York and Ohio in the early days, 
and in the later years of Salt Lake, while, as 
a rule, the social, political, commercial and 
religious difficulties of Independence, Far 
West and Nauvoo have been hastily passed 




















by, or dismissed with scant consideration of 
the effect had by those troubles upon the 
Mormon church. Mr. Gregg has been for 
many years a resident of Hancock county, 
Illinois—wherein the tragic part of early 
Mormonism had. its culmination—and there 
is sufficient evidence in his book to show that 
he has carefully studied the situation and in- 
vestigated the record; and accordingly, his 
treatment of the history of the church in that 
region is the best we have yet seen, But the 
twenty odd chapters devoted to this period 
do not comprise the larger portion of the 
book, as a continuous history of the growth 
of the church is given, from the beginnings 
in the boyhood of Joseph Smith, until the 
final settlement of Utah. The author boldly 
takes the stand that the manuscript of Solo- 
mon Spalding has been proved to be the 
foundation of the Book of Mormon, or rather 
the book itself; although there are many 
thoughtful students of Mormonism who do 
not feel that long-since advanced theory has 
been proved, ‘‘ The Prophet of Palmyra” 
contains a great many official documents and 
other papers that Mr. Gregg has collected 
with considerable labor, and upon the whole, 
he has done history a favor of no small ex- 
tent in their collection. He regards Mor- 
monism as a foolish fraud, and so expresses 
himself, although the book is calm, candid, 
and impresses one as the expression of one 
who has studied carefully what he should 
say, and who certainly believes all that he 
has said. 

‘THE ANTIQUITIES OF TENNESSEE AND THE 
ADJACENT STATES: STATE OF ABORIGINAL 
SOCIETY IN THE SCALE OF CIVILIZATION 
REPRESENTED BY THEM; A SERIES OF HIs- 
TORICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL STUDIEs.” 
(Illustrated with 263 maps, plates and en- 
gravings.) By Gates P, Thruston, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Tennessee 
Historical Society. ($4.) Published by 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

The industrious delver after knowledge 
hidden in the earth has reaped a rich har- 
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vest in the fields covered by this book, as the 
recent excavations among the mounds and 
stone grave cemeteries of Tenrfessee have 
brought to light a large number of new ob- 
jects, illustrating the arts and industries of 
the mound builders of the Mississippi Valley. 
Many of them have been discovered by the 
author, or under his supervision. More 
than five hundred of these objects are illus- 
trated in the engravings of this work—a 
number of them unique and of great inter- 
est. Some of them represent the most ad- 
vanced types of ancient art yet discovered 
north of Mexico, and will be of much value 
in determining the state of aboriginal society 
in the Mississippi Valley during the era of 
the mound-building tribes. Images of stone 
and terra cotta, advanced types of pottery, 
inscribed stones, pictographs, engraved gor- 
gets, representing the human form and dress 
of the period, copper-plated objects of stone 
and terra cotta, plastering trowels, sets of 
fine implements of stone and bone, rare pipe 
forms, and many other new and interesting 
objects will be found among the illustrations. 
The work is one that has been ‘‘ forced out’’ 
by the demands of the situation, rather than 
from any premeditated design. When the 
large aboriginal cemetery near - Nashville 
was discovered and explored two years ago, 
Mr. Thurston, at the request of the Tennes- 
see Historical Society, undertook the pre- 
paration of a pamphlet illustrating some of 
the fine types of pottery and other objects 
from the stone graves; but the material 
worthy of illustration accumulated so rapidly 
that the present work was made necessary, 
rather than the modest pamphlet at first con- 
templated. ‘‘It became necessary,”’ the 
author informs us, ‘‘to consider the general 
subject of ancient monuments and antiquities 
in Tennessee in order to properly introduce 
the new material discovered, and thus ren- 
der the publication useful to a larger class 
of readers.” ; 
Mr. Thurston’s reputation as an antiquar- 

ian and author is such as to give an intro- 
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duction;to the public as a careful, reliable 
and accurate writer upon any subject he un 
dertakes. His present venture will secure 
him a wider reputation; and those who 
peruse this volume will find ample evidence 
that its preparation could have been en- 
trusted to no better hand. 


‘* ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S PEN AND VOICE: BEING 
A COMPLETE COMPILATION OF HIS LETTERS, 
CIVIL, POLITICAL, AND MILITARY ; ALSO HIS 
PuBLic ADDRESSES, MESSAGES TO CONGRESS, 
INAUGURALS AND OTHERS; as well as Pro- 
clamations upon various public concerns, 
showing him to have been the Greatest 
Constitutional Student of the age, and the 
noblest. pattern for future generations 
America has ever known.” By G. M. Van 
Buren, late Colonel U. S. Vols.. Published 
by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. -($1.50.) 


The title above quoted tells the character 
of the work in such detail, that little further 
explanation is needed. All that the great 
war president declared for himself in his 
public utterances, whether by message, letter 
or speech, is here given in complete quota- 
tion. For reference purposes, and as an 
epitome of Lincoln the public man, this ar- 
rangement will be of great value ; while there 
is a greater value to be had by those who de- 
sire to study the man himself through the 
medium of his own speech, or to see the de- 
velopment of his character or views, as he 
passed through the mighty scenes of which 
he was the chief personage. There is hardly 
a line in it all one would wish he had not 
uttered. There is hardly a paragraph that 
does not breathe patriotism, devotion to duty, 
and a determination to save the Union. A 


. fine steel plate of Lincoln serves as a frontis- 


piece, while a picture of his monument is 
placed near the close. 


‘* FOLLOWING THE GuipOoN.” By Elizabeth 
B. Custer, Author of ‘‘ Boots and Saddles.” 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 

In this companion volume to ‘‘ Boots and 
Saddles,” Mrs. Custer continues the charm- 
ing story of the camp and field, and of 
those unique experiences that met’ her in 
the days when she was her gallant hus- 
band’s companion in the border wars of the 
west. In this narrative she follows the for- 
tunes of the Seventh Cavalry in the Indian 
Territory in the winter campaign of 1868-9, 
and the summer camp of the regiment on 
Big Creek, Kansas. Mrs. Custer’s great 
charm is the naturalness with which she nar- 
rates all the little details and episodes of 
camp and field life; carrying her reader 
through the scenes described, and interesting 
him at every point. It is, ‘‘a book of detail, 
a review of little incidents, curious,amusing, 
picturesque, the diary of a clever woman who 
observes closely and writes well.” In addi- 
tion tothe written story we are given a glance 
at many of the letters written from the field 
by General Custer to his wife; the music of 
the bugles ; and alarge number of pictures in 
illustration of the scenes portrayed. The 
popularity of ‘‘ Following the Guidon,” we 
are sure, will equal that of the volume of 
which it is a companion. 

Pamphlets and other minor publications 
received: 

‘““HELENA, AND OCCASIONAL PoEMsS.” By 
Paul Elmer More. Published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

‘““EVOLUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY.” First 
annual address before the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the University of Nebraska, June 
11, 1889. By George E. Howard, Profes- 
sor of History inthe University of Nebras- 
ka. Published by the association. 
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(Covers 11,000 Miles of Territory) 


From the Missouri River : 
To the Pacific Ocean 
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Running Direct to all the Principal Cities in the West. 
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+——=THE FAMOUS LOOP 


Is located on the Colorado Branch of the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem. The Round Trip is made in One Day, at a 
very Low Rate. All visitors to Colorado should ~ 


TAKE : THIS : GREAT : MOUNTAIN : TRIP 


C. S. MELLEN, GEO. ADY, F. B. SEMPLE, 


Gen’! Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agent. Ass’t G, P, A. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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A. NEW SUMMER RESORT ON -THE MONON ROUTE. 


The completion, May 15, 1887, of the Orleans, West Baden and French Lick Springs Branch of the Monon 
Route brings the justly celebrated West Baden and French Lick Springs into greater prominence, and within an 
easy, delightful journey to both the wearied toiler and the invalid. For a period reaching back to ante-stage 
coach days, when Tippecanoe regained his vigor by drinking the waters of ‘* Dry Lick,” as they were then called, 
these Springs have been favorably known for their permanent curative qualities, being remarkably efficacious in 
all diseases of the skin, dyspepsia, rheumatism, liver trouble, Bright’s disease, and, in fact, all chronic complaints 
where a powerful tonic, with alterative treatment, is required. In later days, when the hardships were a little 
lessened by stages, the locality became known as ‘** French Lick Springs,” after the creek into which the waters 
empty. Invalids endured every hardship to reach the Springs,and were amply recompensed by the almost 
instant relief afforded by these highly curative waters. 

They are located about eighteen miles northwest of Orleans, Ind., and the frincipal Springs are in two groups, 
situated about a mile apart, the group farthest northwest from Orleans being known as ‘French Lick,” and the 
other group as *‘ West Baden.” 

The medicated water percelates into huge basins of whetstone formation, thence flowing between soft mossy 
banks to Lick Creek and Lost River. At each group has been erected an elegant hotel, capable of accommodating 
four hundred guests, and each hotel has been named after its respective group. The surrounding country is, 
indeed, a paradise for lovers of primeval nature, or devotees of the rod and gun. 

Thrpugh tickets can be purchased to French Lick and West Baden Springs of any ticket agent. For special 
rates, and full description of the Sprins s, with analysis, etc., call on or address any agent of the Monon Route, 
or James Barker, General Passenger Agent, Monon Block, Chicago. 
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Scenic Line of the World. 


THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. B. 


—] N— 


COLORADO, NEW MEXICO AND UTAH. 


PE RAVERSING the Switzerland of 
America, the scenery along its 
= route being universally acknowledged 
| as the grandest, most varied, and most 
s beautiful on the continent. 
‘‘AROUND THE CIRCLE,’’ a grand 
summer tour from Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Manitou, or Pueblo, has been 


arranged, being a trip ‘‘Around the 
Circle’’ of one thousand miles through 
the Rocky Mountains, comprising 
more noted and magnificent scenery 
than is compassed in any other thou- 
sand miles of travel in the known 
world. Fare for round trip, $28. 

This is the only line from the win- 
dow of whose cars the ‘traveler can 
see the wonderful ‘‘GARDEN OF THE 
Gops,’’ Pik#’s PEAK,’’ the “ROYAL 
GorcE,”’ ‘GRAND CANYON,” the 
§*COLLEGIATE RANGE,’ ‘“‘ MARSHALL 
fi PAss,’’ where the road crosses the 
Continental Divide at an elevation of 
11.000 feet above the sea, the ‘* BLACK 
CANYON,’’ ‘‘CASTLE GATE,”’ PRICE 
RIVER CANyOoN,’”’ and a thousand 
objects of scenic beauty and world- 
wide fame. 

This is the only trans-continental 
line passing through Salt Lake City 
en route to or from San Francisco 
and the Pacific Coast. The Tourist 
Route to Manitou, Colorado’s famous 
health and pleasure resort. 

For full information and for ele- 
gantly illustrated books, ‘‘Manitou,’’ 
‘Rhymes of the Rockies,’’ ‘*Tourist 
Hand-Book,’’ and ‘Around the Cir- 
cle,’’ call on or address: 
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CASTLE GATE. 
On the line of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


W. B. COBB, Gen’l East’n Agent, S.K. HOOPER, Gen’! Pass’r Ag't, 


317 Broapway, N. Y. DENVER, COL. 


S. T. SMITH, General Manager, A. S. HUGHES, Traffic Manager. 


Denver, Cou. DENVER, COL. 
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Grand + Scenery 3% 
Delightful +Resorts 


THE ROUTE FOR TOURISTS. 

The COLORADO MIDLAND RAILWAY is the only standard gauge road penetrating the heart of the Rockies. 
The Pike’s Peak Route passes through ‘mountain scenery the most beautiful and sublime on the continent, and leads te 
health and pleasure resorts unequaled in attractions. . we 

“A * GRAND *# SANITARIUM ® 

The wonderful hot mineral springs at Glenwood, on the mountain line of the CoLoRADo M1pLanD, are absolutely un- 
equaled both in quantity and quality. The grand bath house stands unrivaled and the great swimming pool is one of the 
wonders of the world. Beauty, grandeur, novelty, health, pleasure and elegance are all combined by nature and unlim- 
ited capital at these marvelous waters at Glenwood Springs. 


A WONDERFUL CARRIAGE ROAD. 


The second marvel on the Pike’s Peak Route is the carriage road to the summit of Pike’s Peax, which gives the 
grandest carriage drive in the world, Driving in the clouds and ascending over 14,000 feet above sea level, on the very 
summit of Pike’s Peak, with a coach»and four. . 


RAVEL OVER THE PIKE’s PEAK ROUTE}: 


For descriptive ae and information about health and pleasure resorts and points of interest in the Rocky Moun- 
taifis, address. ; 


H. COLLBRAN, Asst. Gen’l Manager, CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agt. 
Colorado Springs. Denver, Col. 
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New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, | 
BALTIMORE &« WASHINCTON. 


Pullman Buffet Cars on all Day Trains. 
Pullman Sleeping Cars on all Night Trains. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


Maintains a Complete Service of Ves- 
tibuled Express Trains 
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| ter York, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and-Chicago 


EQUIPPED WITH 
PULLMAN 


, Palace + Sleeping + Cars, 


Bunning Through Without Change. 
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